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We Go to the Sesqui-Centennial 


A Farm Woman Telis Why Every Family Should Take this Trip 
By MABEL G. FEINT Yards which adjoin the grounds, the free 


check permitting one to re-enter the ex- 
of “double” rooms at $1.50 and $2.00 per position free of any further charge. The 
night. Instead we stopped at the first Navy Yards are one of the things that 
“Rooms for Tourists” sign and there are 


should not be missed. They include a fleet 
plenty of these, and found fine accommo- of submarines, submarine chasers, Admir- 
dations with clean beds and comfortable 


al Dewey’s Flag ship, the U. S. S. Con- 
rooms at $1.00 per person. We stayed 
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N common with many other rural folks 

I have wondered why the press has so 
little to say about the great Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
open from June I to December 1. Having 
had the good fortune to visit this most re- 
markable exhibit I am even more at a loss 
to account for the general lack of interest 
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stellation, the oldest ship in commission 
and one of the biggest battle ships of our 
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in this unique event or the lack of informa- 
tion concerning it available to the average 
citizen. 

To me, and to others from other states 
who have:seen it, this exhibit seems the 
greatest collection of rarely interesting 
and educational material ever gathered to- 
gether at one time and place in the history 
of the world. Unfortunately there was 
opposition to its location, it is said, and 
this has resulted in wide-spread propa- 
ganda of a nature not intended to inspire 
general interest in the exposition on the 
part of the general public. This is really 
tragic. For never in the lifetime of my 
own generation will there be another such 
opportunity. 

There are many reasons why all rural 
folks of the east who can possibly arrange 
to do so—even at the sacrifice of much de- 
sired luxuries or even 
see min g necessities— 
should see this great ex- 
hibit before it closes its 
gates on December 1. The 
event is being staged in a 
wonderfully appropriate 
setting, in old historic 
Philadelphia. It is well 
within a day’s drive for 
most of the readers of this 
paper, through scenic and 
historic routes of great in- 
terest, well worth the trip 
for their own sakes. 

Being unused to city 
traffic—and finding much 
confusion in Philadelphia 
streets due to subway con- 
struction, we left our car 
in a beautiful suburb just 
outside the city limits. 
We applied at no hotel— 
as it was just before the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
Nor did we take time to 
look up the official room- 
ing bureau at the city hall 


here three nights, and took a double decker 
‘bus to the Sesqui each morning—return- 
ing at ten or later in the evening. These 
‘buses carry eighty people at the very in- 
expensive rate of ten cents for a ride of 
twelve miles—or the whole length of Phil- 
adelphia, from Broad, or Main street, to 
the gates of the Exposition. Meals were 
very reasonable at the grounds and else- 
where—and as a whole the entire outing 
was not at all expensive—not more so than 
a trip to the average State Fair, time and 
distance being equal. 

The grounds are at the lower end of 
Broad Street—which passes through the 
grounds, ending at a big gateway and 
turnstile on the opposite side where one 
can get a free “pass-back” check and visit 
the wonderful exhibit specially arranged 
for the Exposition at the government Navy 


navy, an old three mast sailing vessel, be- 
sides a building full of navy, marine, and 
army relics and exhibits. 

This careful arrangement, protecting the 
visitor’s pocketbook, is seen throughout 
the exhibit. Let no one tell you that you 
will have to pay separate fees to see the 
exhibits after paying the entrance fee at 
the gates. One can wander from palace to 
palace and study the most intensely inter- 
esting exhibits for a full week or more 
without any charge but the gate fee. To be 
sure, there is a small fee to enter Sulgrave 
Manor, the home of George Washington’s 
ancestors in England and to enter the 
Persian and the East Indian palaces. I 
saw no other special fees and these were 
only 15 and 25 cents, a mere nothing in 
comparison to the rich treats inside. But 

these particular exhibits 
were no better to me, not 
so interesting as literally 
thousands of other attrac- 
tions that were open to 
all. 

As to the frequent 
charge that the buildings 
are not complete, the very 
few on which work was 
still under way would 
never be missed in so 
huge a display. The Ar- 
gentine building was still 
unfinished with day and 
night shifts rushing its 
completion. A few other 
of the smaller exhibits 
were not quite completed. 
The main wonder is, how- 
ever, how so gigantic and 
so artistic a housing was 
ever prepared in such 
short time and with only 
an ungraded swamp as a 
beginning. The grounds 
themselves abound in 
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The gigantic Liberty Bell that is one of the features of the Sesqui. 
entrance to the Exposition Grounds. It is an exact replica of the old Liberty Bell, 60 
feet in height and is illuminated by 36,000 electric bulbs. 


fects, with parks, lagoons, 
(Continued on page 8) 
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where we found later 
there was an abundance 
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Lady Astor Talks 


About Prohibition, The League ot Nations and Fiappers 


Lady Astor, Member of the British Parliament 
ond native of Virginia, recently visited her native 
haunts in company with her husband and then 
sizuble and delightful family. Lady Astor's 
political experience toge ther with her 


a sort of Jekyll and Hyde in politics. If I speak 
about things that are controversial those who dis- 
agree with me in England put it down to my 
Virginia raising; and if I say things in America 





; , j <. ; 
womans understanding oj pro tems af- 
fecting the welfare oj the home, make her 

J , 4 

uflerances Oy special interest lo women. 
For that reason, we take especial pleasure 
on printing excerpts fre m the speech 
which she delivered before the League of 

‘ } L les hw 
Women Voters in New York shorily ve- 
for she returned to her duties in Eng- 


land 


Lady Astor is a striking example of 
aviat women can do towards making con- 
; 4 


ditions better for women and children by 
pressing jor right laws concerning them. 
The fact that she has a fine family at once 
stops the old dodge “woman's place is m 
the home”. She fills her place ther 
admirably and then gives of herself to 
make life better for other moihers and 
their little folks. 

PEAKING never very easy 
66 It is easy for me to talk, but 

not to Spx ak, and it is always 

dangerous. Jor you are apt to 
think that the truth you have spoken 
has been twisted to make a trap for 
fools when you see it in print, and the 
worst of it is you only see bits of your 
speech in print—usually those bits which 








that some people don’t like, they put it down to 
my English leanings. So you see I, as a poli- 
tician, live dangerously. But I am sustained by 
looking into my motives, and if they appear to me 
all right, I really don’t mind very much 
what people say. 

“But, speaking of dangerous living, 
there is nothing in the world more 
dangerous for a politician than landing 
in this country of light and liberty. And 
for the sake of other poor, innocent 
creatures let me tell you exacily what 
happens: 

“You are met by a bevy of ardent, 
charming young people whose very ex- 
istence depends upon the liveliness of 
their interviews. There are only two 
courses for you to take—either you must 
refuse to be interviewed, and appear timid 
toward your honest convictions, or you 
must give answers to some of the follow- 
ing questions. And what is more you 
must give them bang off, right at once. 
And probably get yourself distressingly 
misunderstood : 

“*What do you think of America?’ 

“What do you think of prohibition ? 

*“*What do you think of flappers ?’ 

* * * 





“Now suppese you really tried to 
answer these questions intelligently—just 
suppose, for no one really can; at least 
no one [ know. 

“First, America. I should answer this 








you think had better been left out. And 

I am in a peculiarly difficult position. 
“Being a Virginia-born member of the 

British Parliament, my enemies will see Cestrai 


Viscount 





Courtesy line: Wide World Photos, b - nape D 
and Lady Astor With Their Fine Family of Children. This seven years of my still young life in 
picture was taken when Lady Astor and her family recently visited her an- 


home near Charlottesville, Va. 





way: Though I have lived for twenty- 


(Continued on page 13) 


How Pottery Is Made 


One of the Oldest Arts, It Is as Usetul as Ever 


ISCUIT is not always something to eat, 
as one may suppose. When used by the 
potter, it has a very different meaning, 
since his “biscuit” is the clay he uses as 

the foundation for his art. 
We moderns take as a matter of course the 


river bed or bank, picked out the pebbles and 
proceeded to make a smooth, workable mass of it. 
This he did by beating with the hands or with 
stones or a board, or even by kneading with the 

feet. 
Some of it was patted out flat and shaped into 
flat pieces, or built up 











AS THE PRIMITIVE DOES IT 






~ Se EE SSY | into crudely shaped ves- 
eae sels for holding grain or 
such supplies. It de- 
veloped that some clays 
could be worked into 
rope-like lengths which 
could be laid in coils and 
gradually shaped into 
various forms. By start- 
ing a flat-bottomed jar or 
jug on a flat stone and 
building up the sides, 


s 


some one hit upon the 
idea of turning the stone 
around and around so as 
t ring all parts of the 


object successively under 


the hands of the maker, 
‘rom this very elemen- 
tary beginning has 
evolved through vary- 
ing stages “the potter’s 
Africa. These natives are Wheel”. A flat revolv- 














Very primitive pottery as it is now ie in Famban, \ ' 

ee oe et atin tome oe ‘Seaies ——<— surface on a pivot is 

the .essential. At first 
‘ vhich w 1, « the hand was the power used for 
j ( or ¢ ! f va { changing the wheel’s position, 
for Yet i ful y then wheels were rigged up with 
] k of the art v | these useful a sort of treadle, and then with 
ar a cord working over a pulley, 
vet t pottery made was a very cruck finally with steam power. How- 
affair. It was the product of dire necessity even ever, the wheels operated by 
though the tools to produce it were almost or power are not much used tor 
entirely lacking. The primitive, whether he was fine pieces. Man’s ingenuity has 


Chaldean or American Indian, dug clay from the 


according to the fables of several countries, 
Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Scythia, and China, it 
was a gift of the gods to man. 

At first, the pottery was sun-dried—witness 
the remains of early Aztec art in America, or of 
early Egypt. But, probably by accident, it was 
discovered that baking in the fire made the ob- 
ject as hard as stone. Then too, the firing de- 
veloped certain colors and from this fact sprang 
decoration in colors. 


Each Country Developed Its Own Art 


Various countries produced ware of varying 
shapes and colors, the quality of clay available 
having a great deal to do with the quality of the 
product. Nowadays, with easy transportation, a 
fine, white-burning clay of England is carried all 
over Europe and America for making modern 
wares. In the Ozark mountains can now be 
found a pottery cleverly using clays of blue, red, 
grey or white colors. These when worked into 

(Continued on page 0) 

AS THE MODERN 
DOES IT 
Contrast this modern 
porcelain factory with the 
5 more primitive methods, 
a The man in the fore- 
4 ground is using a potter’s 
wheel which revolves rap- 
idly, thus bringing under 
his brush all sides of the 
article he is decorating. 

















produced this device, although 
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Fashions Change—In Kitchens 


And for the Better too, As Long As It Means Less Tired Women 


ASHIONS change—in kitchens as well as 

in clothes. What used to be considered 

convenient and beautiful for kitchens 

does not always measure up A No. 1 

when present day standards of convenience and 
beauty are applied. 

Not long ago a friend who has reached 


of the world at least, is to make old, old kitchens 
conform to present day standards as nearly as 
their ingenuity and funds allow. Comparatively 
few women have the fun of working in a brand 
new kitchen which they planned for themselves. 

It is the story of what these women with 


closed in the counties. The State contest is now 
on, and the winners will ve announced at the 
annual meeting of the Federation November gth 
and 10th at Syracuse. The prize letters will be 
printed in our columns so all our readers can see 
how well women are meeting the problems which 
they may have inherited or married in the 








middle age was discussing her kitchen. 
She planned that kitchen eighteen years 
ago and at that time it met every require- 
ment that women expected of their 
kitchens. But she says that if she were 
to plan it over now, how different it would 


We should have to go “some” to ac- 
complish more work than was done in 
old-fashioned kitchens, but nowadays 
people have a different feeling towards 
the time and labor it takes to do work 
under such conditions. 

Women travel and study more than 
they ever did. The light of research has 
probed into the housekeeping job as was 
never thought dignified in former years. 
Comparisons are made, experiments are 
tried and the main essential—an inquir- 
ing mind—is set going. When a woman 
concludes that things are wrong and must 
be made right, most husbands agree—for 
the sake of peace if for nothing else. 


es 


growing boys. 


The Heart Of The Home 


ME of the pleasantest recollections of my boyhood are 
memories of an old farm kitchen. 
the scene of busy but cheerful labors where much ! 
important work of the farm home went forward; a place glori- 
be fied by the presiding presence of Mother as she went singing 
about her tasks of caring for her large family; a place often 
filled by the fragrance of cooking meat, huge loaves of bread 
or great pans of cookies so irresistable to the appetites of 
Sometimes too, in early winter and spring 
the whole kitchen would be filled with the peculiar odor of 
scalded milk, spilled over on the stove from the buckets Father 
was warming for the young calves. 
Then in the long evenings after supper, it was around the 
cheerful blazing wood fire in the kitchen stove that the young 
brothers gathered to listen to the tales told by that now famous 
story teller, George Duff. 
And it was in the old kitchen that we found Father on that mm a3 
tragic morning when the End of the Journey came for him. 
So, it is the kitchen that is the heart of the home, the place 
where with every country family much of the happiness and the 
sorrow that comes to us all is recorded. 
of every opportunity that comes to the American Agriculturist 
or to any of its personnel to help make the farm kitchen a better 
place in which to work and live.—E. R. Eastman. 


During the day it was 


of the 


I am therefore, glad 


form of an inconvenient kitchen. 

The county winners together with the 
prizes they received are: 

Cayuga—First: Mrs. John Mitchell, Venice 
Center; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Second: 
Mrs. Claud R. Sawyer, Port Byron; Watere 
less Cooker. Third: Mrs. Howard Murphy, 
Cato; Pyrex platter and covered dish. 

Chenango—Mrs. Wilbur Hall, East Norwich; 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. Howard Hunt, 
Norwich; Hoosier step-ladder kitchen stool, 
Mrs. Inez Silvernail, North Norwich; knife 
sharpener, 3 steel knives. Mrs. William Staley, 
Lincklain Center; Priscilla aluminum kettle. 

Chemung—Mrs. William Hamilton; Selfseal 
Pressure Cooker. Mrs. Harry Haddock, West 
Elmira; Betterboard Ironing Table. Mrs. 
George McDowell, Hicks; Console Set. 

Cortland—Mrs. L. E. Harvey, Marathon, 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. Ralph 
Bennett, Cincinnatus; Small Kitchen Equipe 
ment. Mrs. Harry Robinson, Marathon, R. 43 
Aluminum kettle and pie tins. Mrs. Frank 
Carter, Marathon, R. 1; A Gallon of paint. 

Erie—Mrs. C. H. Williams, Williamsville; 
Seliseal Pressure Cooker. 

Herkimer—Information not submitted. 

Jefferson—Mrs. Leon Selter, Three 


Mile 





Bay; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. 





But, to be fair to the men, they usually 
can see the mechanical advantages of a 
good arrangement more quickly than women. 
Where they do fail, in my estimation, is that few 
of them know the actual operations involevd in 
preparin a meal an dtherefore fall down on the 
job when building a room for kitchen use. 

What most women are doing now, in this part 


made-over kitchens are planning to accomplish 
or have already accomplished that will show just 
how deeply women are thinking about their main 
work laboratories. The kitchen improvement con- 
test in which the A. A. cooperates with the New 
York State Federation of Home Bureaus has 





Madison—Mrs. Roxa Patterson, Hamilton; 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. Wayne Benedict, 
Hamilton; Mrs, Lee Thompson, Hamilton. 
Monroe—Mrs. Dora Tuff, Webster; Selfseal Pres 
sure Cooker. Mrs. B. P. Coryell, East Rochester; Mrs. 
John Gridley, Henrietta; Mrs. Arthur Stubbings. 
Niagara—Mrs. Herbert L. Lautz, Newfane; National 


(Continued on page 17) 


Making Hens Pay Their Way 


How A Poultry Business Grew from Five Hens to Fourteen Hundred 


E often hear discussions as to the 
advisability of starting a business in 
a small way and gradually enlarging 
it, as opposed to the idea of begin- 
ning with everything just as it should be and mak- 
ing a big success right from the start. I have 
no arguments to present on either side but will 
attempt, as well as I can, to tell you about a 
poultry business that startea eighteen years ago 
with five hens and a male bird and by a slow but 














F. W. Owen of Painted Post, Steuben 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Go., N. Y. 


steady growth has now reached the point where 
the flock consists of fourteen hundred birds. 

The farm belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Owen of Painted Post, New York. I am sure, 
however, that Mr. Owen will agree with me 
when I say that Mrs. Owen deserves a large 
part of the credit for the success that has been 
attained with the hens. Last year the farm was 
rented in order to have more time to spend with 
the hens but the results were not entirely satis- 
factory and the farm is again being operated in 
addition to the poultry business. 

I arrived at Painted Post on a bright snappy 
October morning and decided to walk the two and 
a half miles to Hillview Farm. I had not 
reckoned on the fact that the road was up hill all 
the way and yet the walk was thoroughly enjoy- 
able and gave me a healthy appetite for the 
chicken dinner I had later. 

“I always wanted to go to College,” said Mrs. 
Owen, “but could not. I did go to Cornell last 
summer to attend the , 


enjoy that too. My father was a printer so pere 
haps I come naturally by that. 

“We have been married nineteen years and 
have been in the poultry business more or less 
for eighteen years. We have made the hens pay 
for things as we went along. Of course the 
feeding and management of hens has developed 
a lot since we started so it might be possible for 
us to expand faster if we had it to do again.” 

Mrs. Owen showed me one of her account 
books and from the inventory I was able to get 
the dates when some of the improvements were 
made. For instance in 1908 there was one small 
poultry house 10 x 20 feet, which by the way is 
still standing. In 1909 a house 14x 26 and in 
1910 one 16 x 32 was added. In 1912 two colony 
houses were made. In 1922 a 20x 50 openfront 
type of house was built and in 1924 an 18x 56 
ventilated type. The latest addition to the plant, 
a thoroughly modern, ventilated house 20x 80 

(Continued on page 16) 





judging school and for 
some time I have been 
taking a correspondence 
course with the college. 
There is always some- 
thing to learn about hens 
and if anyone intends to 
make a success with 
them they must keep up 
to date. I always did 
like to read and although 
{ am quite busy I find 
that folks will usually 
find time to do the 
things they like to do. I 
sometimes write a little 
for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTU RIST and 
other farm papers and 


The new hen house under construction. 





it Is eighty by twenty feet and witt 
Increase the capacity of the houses to fourteen hundred hens. 
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Fair and this 


tio! Ired years ago. During the entire 

weck of the Fair there was a regular program 

c lucted in the cabin of spinning, old time shoe- 

making, singing of old songs, etc. This exhibit 

was so popular that the crowd around it made it 
It to ¢g L I near it 

N y everybody has an appreciation of his- 


object of this work now 


icultural Society 1s 
; + ’ st ’ + } * . } al 
O 4 a terest on t part of the peopi 


stitution under the 


( t] State Agricultural Society in 

to | eC! the customs and the imple- 

ts of the early farmer settlers of New York. 

A few days ago the officers of the Society held 

zz ind drew plans for an agricultural 

1 to be « ted on the State Fair grounds 

at Syracu It is the thought that this museum 

will be open to the public not only at State Fair 

time when many thousands of farm people can 

see it, but al lt the entire year. In it will 

reserved for public exposition, old time farm 

‘ hold utensil gore and manu- 

l each year at Fair time there will be 

‘ 1 ind worthwhile program illustrat- 

ing the hit customs of the great men and omen 
who l t dations of this country. 

Why Farmers Should Vote 

I VIERAL times in recent years we have heard 

S able bodied voters remark that they had not 

r did t intend to 1 ‘ause “the nominees 





of one party were as bad as those of the other”, 
or because “] ] S4 had it all the ir own Way, 
\\ r tl ingle of the ituation, 
v l that 1 pl es the so- 
( s more than to } small vote turn 
out, | if farn fail vote 
] l i in ( ul \ eges al\ VS VOL 
and as a ] e result a n ity ¢ oters 
; n. | 1] le rced to 
1 to vo Phe dista to the polls 
g ! 1 the city If election day is 
fair, the is al s work that needs to be done 
while a s day makes the trip unpleasant 
How , we see no getting around the fact that 
un 1 ce tic government depends on in- 
te] use ot the franchise. How can a man 
vith his ent if he refuses to 
: = 
‘ yr privilege tf 
It se that Prohibition is an issue this fall. 
} p ko \ I 1 to express their 
( For this 1 on if for: ther 
we m people to vote on election day, in 
( t ts may 1 be mislea¢ o 
| its faults we have the best gov- 
¢ in vorld 1 « y citizen should 
‘ ) ing the time necessary 
t | is to election issues | can 
ca. an 8 
Let’s Have More way Like”’ 
is lar f “play-like”, besides furnishing 
T t dui ns cl Idho d, has possibili- 
ties that 1 wn folks never know. The fear 
fF | hed at by those who do not under- 
tand ties many a fanciful soul to literal, and, 
I t sordid affairs of this earth. 
M holidays began with a spiritual signifi- 
c whi too often | been lost. Sometimes 
world might be “spirit”-ual in a different 
s When people believed in “spirits” some 
pri hem was usually identified with certain 
holidays. The mischievous ones were supposed to 
be espx y active around Hallowe’en, those de- 
signed to make people act fo ; sh on the first of 
April, and so 
Those days with a religious significance such 
as Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter often have 
their hol and 


y aspect submerged under the feast 
fun. While it not seem desirable to go to 
‘ither extreme of fanatical observance or of utter 


gard of the meaning of the holiday, it would 


{ . 
l aoes 


disré 
be a good thing if we entered more into the 
orig nal s pirit of the day itself. 

Me rely stopping the regular routine 1s not sul- 
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ficient. To do something and take an active part 
one’s self is far better. With suggestions and a 
little help the children get the idea and make the 
day more nearly what it should be. Their 
imaginations have not been cramped or even lost 
through disuse, as is true with most grown-1 5 
Instead of poking fun at them for using the 


imagination, they need encouragement—this old 
world becomes drab and workaday soon enough, 
even at best 


Without a doubt the people who have given 
pleasure in the world are those with the 
inations. Each beautiful poem, each 
leasing picture, or thrilling story is the product 
What a barren place 
them! 


imag 


T 

‘ - . . . . 

of some ones imagination. 
t 


he world would be without 


One simple way of stimulating the imagination 


is to observe the holidays in their original spirit.- 
Start by entering into Hallowe’en with the 
youngsters for all it is worth. Funny little 
m evous pranks with no maliciousness nor de- 





st iveness won't hurt anybody. But they make 
a bright spot in a holiday which will always be 
anticipated with pleasure.—G, W. 


The Joy Of Living—And Working 
know one oul woman who says she 


E vy one young 
will do at leas thing for her 


t one 
‘en that her parents did not do for her. 


] 
tl 


She cannot remember that she ever heard any 
remark made abcut work except that it was a 
very hard and unpleasant thing. Now the 


and mother had 
s; inthe matter, 


chances are that if her father 
nined their own conviction 


eXal 
they never would have leit intentionally such 
at unpresaon upon the mind of their daughter. 


probably enjoyed — ial 
anybody but had fallen se the 


referring to it asa 


1 
‘hev work as 
] 


much as oost 
habi of alway 5 
ship to have to work. 


The old adages “An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop” and “You enjoy what you work 


\ were first 
har- 


as when 


for” are as true now t 
seem, the finest « 


said. Strange as it may 


acters are evolved through struggle and hard- 
ship. The greatest Greek orator, Demos- 
thenes, achieved his high place only after sub- 
jecting himself to training under which many 


1 


young man would have broken. Our 
own Lincoln had to work—and very hard—all 
his life—but he is immortal. 


a boy or 


While there can be « only one Demosthenes 
only icoln, t - great philosophy 

life and work can well be part of our own 
attitude. Pleasure in doing a task well, excell- 
ing in some particular way brings a reward all 
Work does not often hurt people; it 
work that does the damage. 
is often as good as a vacas 
’s mind the idea exists that 


sort of work 


and one Li 


is mono tony of 
A change of work 
“ong but if in 
work is a disagreeable tyrant, any 
the worker. 

The “joy of the job” is a very real joy and 
without it much of what is pleasant in life is 
missed. The child’s attitude toward work is 
largely a reflection of what he feels in those 
about him.—G. W. H. 


one 


. 1 
galls 





Aunt Janet’s Chestnut 


O those couples who always ar; 
whether the window shall be 1 up or 
following may offer a way of solution! 


Two ladies in a car dis sputed concerning the 
and at last called the conductor as 


al ( ut 
the 





down, 


window, 
referee. 

“If this declared, “I 
shall catch cold, and will probably die” 

“Tf the window is shut,” the other announced, 
“I shall certainly suffocate”. The two glared at 
each other. 

The conductor was at 
the words of a man with 
These were: 

“First, open the 
kill one. Next, shut it. 
THEN WE CAN HAVE I 


window is open,” one 


‘Ilcomed 
t near. 


but he we 
who sa 


a loss, 
a red nose 


hat will 
( the za 


vindow, conductor. T 
That will kill 
»>EACE.” 
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Can Fruit Growers Save Their Own Business? 
A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE leading editorial in the issue of 
American Acricutturist for October 
16, “Have We Too Many Apple Trees?” 
and the questions it raises leads me to re- 
peat some suggestions made at our recent local 
Farm Bureau advisory council meeting. The gist 
of the matter is that whether or not we have too 
many apple trees is purely a matter of opinion. 
Nobody knows. New York State with a waning 
reputation for its apples and 
a fruit marketing problem 
growing annually worse is 
without a definite and for- 
ward-looking program. 

Has the fruit grower had 
enough grief and loss so that 
he is ready to do what is 
essential to put our fruit in- 
dustry on its feet again? 
Have the larger, more inde- 
pendent growers, with more 
resources and perhaps, on the 





'RRIT 
RIT. 


whole, better fruit to sell been injured enough 
so that they are willing to lay aside their pride 
and selfishness and join in a progressive program 
to put New York State back on the apple map? 


- some more before we 
? Getting our- 


Or must we all suff are 


ready to do 


what is inevitable 
selves into a state of mind where we are willing 
to do what most of us know is essential, is really 
the details of must 
nt must be a general, or- 
and it must be 
compelled by law or by con- 


tract if it is to succeed and 


more important than what 
be done. The movem 
ganized and 


voluntary and not 


coone rative one 
accomplish maxi 1 
accompisn MaximMun 


looks 


program which 
f its fruit industry, 


By M. C. BURRITT 


how is it to get one? My suggestion is that there 


be organized a fact-finding conference under the | 


auspices of the fruit-belt farm bureaus. If these 
agencies will get together a representative group 
of fruit growers who can and will give the time 
to study the situation carefully and to develop 
a program to meet it, I believe it will tend to 
focus fruit growers’ opinions, and if well done 
will command attention and a sufficient following 
to secure results. Expert opinion and testimony 
will be available from the State College and 
government agencies and from private agencies 
like the New York Central Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the International Apple Shippers. 
Some Production Problems 


Son 


quire satisfactory answers are: Are there more 
Are these 


bearing trees, than there have been? 


trees yielding better and more regularly? How 
do commercial shipments check with these facts? 
Have we too many varieties? What varieties 
should be eliminated? How should this be ef- 


fected? Can we produce good fruit from old 
? What varie- 
other 


Should these be cut down 


should be planted? And many 


trees? 
ties if any 
related questions. 

Quest 
should are: What is 


have consideration 


standard for packing at the present time? Is it 


high enough? How can it be raised? Can we 
depend on dealers and buyers to do it? Can 


laws compel honest packing or must it be volun- 


tary? What 
it desirable to require it? 


own and 


own: 


bearing. 





1c of the production problems which re- 


ns of grading and standardization which 
our 


about government inspection? Is 
Should the growers 
develop a high grade brand of their 
And other questions of similar import and 


Fruit packing should be considered. Can the 
average individual grower pack his own fruit 
satisfactorily? Is the average dealer’s pack satis- 
factory? Should growers own their own packing 
houses and pack cooperatively? How is uni- 
formity to be secured? 

‘Is general advertising necessary or desirable? 
Have we something to advertise and deliver to 
cash in on expenditures for this purpose ? 
Problems of selling and distribution should also 

considered: Is our fruit well distributed 
now? Should we depend on local dealers and 
broker agencies as at present? Or should we 
organize our own sales and distribution agency 
and own and control it? How can present selling 
methods be improved? 

When the things deemed essential to improve 
the condition of the industry have been de- 
termined upon the question of organization to 
carry them into effect must be considered. What 
organization is necessary? How should it be 
constructed and operated? What tasks should be 
assigned to it and what should be expected of it? 
This will be a very important phase of the pro- 
gram. Organization must be such that it will 
command support and adherence of a majority 
of the leading growers in the fruit belt if it is to 
accomplish results with any program adopted. 


be 


Finally, such a thorough-going study of the 
New York fruit growers’ problems as is here 
proposed must be entered into heartily and opens 
mindedly by the committees appointed by the 
farm bureaus and its results considered by grow- 
ers generally with an open mind and without 
prejudices if it is to accomplish the desired result: 
viz, to improve, stabilize and make the fruit in- 
Are we ready for such 


dustry more profitable. 
a plan? Our growers themselves must answer. , 


Should Men Help With The Inside Work? 


Aunt Janet Gets Many Contest Letters {rom Both Men and Women 


IfERE was no doubt as to whether 
folks had opinions on this matter—so 
many letters came telling what they 
do think about it. Some said decided- 


ly “yea”, others said just as positively “nay”. 
‘Che great majority qualified their statements 
by telling under what circumstances men 


should or should not be expected to lend a 
hand towards helping the weaker (?) 


if a man is kept indoors too much, farm work 


is bound to suffer; if the woman is outdoors 


> 


most of the day, inside tasks cannot be done— 


read these letters and see what our readers say 
about it. 
good the judges had difficulty in choosing the 
best. Maybe someone else would have rated 
them differently but we did the best 


The letters were so many and so 


we could and we thank all who cooperated. 
* * 


Marriege Is A Partnership 
First Prize 
To my mind, matrimony should be a cos 
partnership, husband and wife sharing equally 
in thé cares, burdens and responsibilities, as 
well as the pleasures and recreations, 
Each should have his allotted work, the 








sex in their appointed task of keeping 


the house. ‘ 

in some cases a fine spirit of 
ive-and-take exists which causes 
he whole family to pull together 
for the common good of all. Time 
and again in these fine letters oc- 


curred the remark that it must not be 
a question of “Is this my work”, but 
“It is our work”, 

The typical spirit of independence 
which made pioneer women famous 
also causes many of the writers to ob- 
serve that they liked their husbands to 
feel they could depend upon their wives 
to hold up their end of the plank, so to 
speak, Yet—they further said it help- 
ed a big lot to know that after a trying 
day or when some big job was on, 
cheerful help would be forthcoming. 
lhe feeling of companionship and sym- 
pathy seems to be valued more than 
the actual work itself. 

A few of the letters are really bitter 
against the lot of farm women—which 
proves that there are certainly two 
sides to the question. In any case, it 
takes the best of judgment to know 
what is most important at the time. 
here are limits to time and strength: 
One cannot be in two places at once; 


Shall Men Help With The Inside Work? 
By Mrs. J. M. H., New York 


“Here, John, hold the baby, while I fry this meat 


Then dinner’ll be ready and straightway we'll eat.” 
But John shook his head with a solemn “Nay! Nay! 
Your hubby was not brought up in that way! 

Just help your wife once my uncle once said 

And you'll keep right on helping until you are dead!” 
With babe on one arm and her work on the other 
Jane managed to cook and her tired sigh to smother, 


While John read the paper, well pleased that he knew 


(Thanks to his uncle) the way men should do. 


Of being a woman Jane never complained 

Tho’ daily its purport more fully she gained 

The tasks that were women’s work mounted galore 
Till work hours approached quite near twenty-four. 
Then suddenly John fell sick “Oh, Jane, Dear, 
Feed the hogs and the horses. Rheumatics, I fear!” 
Said Jane with a smile, “I’m not raised in that way 
Not over the doorway I’m stepping today!” 


Poor John groaned with pain, but he tried hard to grin 


While he sheepishly said, “I was selfish, You win! 
But I promise you this, whatever folks say 
I’m going to help you from this very day!” 


Tho’ tacking a moral’s not right, in this letter 

I’m going to do so, tho’ I ought to know better 
But the reason I’m tempted this time so to do 

I wish to declare that my story’s too true 

For a sweet little woman with children eleven 
Wed to a deacon well worthy of heaven 

Told of this treatment in days long ago 

Because an old uncle had warned him do so! 

Tho’ some wives perchance may too much demand 
Tis only quite fair that we each lend a hand. 


woman the house work and the man 
the outside work but each willing to 
assist the other whenever his service is 
needed. It is very difficult to state just 
what a man should do to help in the 
house. It seems that any husband hav- 
ing proper regard for his wife will be 
willing to do any thing that is neces- 
sary to help her. One of the very best 
ways to help is to provide conveniences 
with which to lighten her work so that 
she is not obliged to work beyond her 
strength. The husband should have 
the same privilege of having conven- 
iences with which to work to save his 
strength and time. 

The GOLDEN RULE is just as safe 
to practice in the matrimonial realm, as 
elsewhere. 

Cheerful willing service, instead of 
grudging unwilling doing of things, is 
what creates happy home life, har- 
mony and peace. Since the home life 
means so much in its influence upon 
the entire family, and each family has 
its influence upon society, it is wise for 
each of us to make ideal home making 
our primary business in life. If we in- 
still the elements of good citizenship 

(Continued on page 7) 
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from the (old 
this winter: 


Do you remember cold, chilling 
rooms where you nearly froze unless you huddled right 
close to the fire? 

Were there cold corners that never seemed to get warm 


Think back to last winter. 


no matter how much fuel you used? Did the wind and 
cold come swirling through the ‘window frames and around 
the doors? 

If you remember such things as these you should go to your 
Farm Service Hardware Man and learn the easiest and 
best way to prevent it all again this winter. 


It’s a Matter of Health 


It is dangerous to take a chance with pneumonia, rheuma- 
tism and other sickness. It is foolish too, when it can all be 
prevented, and your house made cosy and comfortable for 
a comparatively small cost. It is dangerous to every 
member of your family, not only for the present, but for 
the effect upon your health and happiness in Jater years. 


Ask These Men Now 


Your Farm Service Man is a heating expert. Knowing 
heating apparatus of all kinds is one of the most important 
parts of his business. Get his advice. It will be helpful, 
friendly, and dependable. He can show you just how to 
keep comfortable with the new modern kinds of heating 
equipment, or, perhaps with only changes or additions to 
what you have now. 

Ask him about the use of weather strips, storm windows, 
portable heaters, door closers, and other things that will 
help to cut down your heating expense and keep you more 
comfortable. Go to him in a “tag” store, get your full 
money’s worth on what you buy, and be assured of that 
future service that is so necessary on heating equipment. 


‘Farm Service” 


Yo 


vare Men. 





You will find one 
of these better 
stores near you. 


SS 
SS 




















How Pottery Is Made 
(Continued from page 2) 
vases, make a sort of irregular, swirling 
pattern most attractive to behold. 

The term pottery in its largest sense ap- 
plies to all objects fashioned from clay 
and hardened by fire. Some of the finest 
varieties are sometimes called porcelain. 
Another name for porcelain is china, so- 
called because China was the first to per- 
fect the art to the point of producing a 
vitrified, translucent, white ware. 

To the other Asiatic countries and to 
Europe which had long been struggling to 
produce ware which was both attractive 
and durable, the first china came as a 
revelation. The Chinese have been called 
the greatest race of potters the world has 
ever seen, and their art has never been 
duplicated elsewhere. 

Although pottery has been practiced foi 
over 4000 years, as late as the fifteenth 
century, Europe knew only lead glazing, 
which gave yellow or green colors. A 
that time, however, the Saracens in west- 








ern Asia were doing brilliant iridescent 
lustre ware. Its fame spread and we find 
Italy, France and Burgundy importing 


Saracen potters who spread the art into 
those countries. Various ways of produc- 
ing a shinny finish were developed in dif- 
ferent countries. Italy had her majolica, 
France had her faience; the practice of 
tin-enameling was fairly common. 
and majolica were also triumphs of the 
potter's art. 

However, England developed 
china, by adding calcined ox-bones to the 
other ingredients. The durability of this 
china and other European porcelain grad- 
drove from the market the more 

glassy—and _beautiful—products 


bone- 


ually 
brittle, 
which formerly held sway. 
Mechanical methods of mixing 
and glaze, of printing the pattern on the 
ware and of quickly finishing the processes 
became general in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, the whole job became so 
mechanical that there was littie of art con- 
nected with it. Then during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century some experi- 
menters began reviving the old decorative 


body 


methods. 
Modern Methods are Marvels of Skill 
As for modern china, the mechanics of 
the job is a marvel to the uninitiated. 
Much of the clay is “cast” while in liquid 
form in absorbent molds. After standing 
for a time the molds are removed from 
the now solid article, cup, saucer, or what- 
not. Firing, glazing, decorating and re- 
firing must follow, making an amazing | 


handling for each piece. Firing 
a fuel makes possible a uni- 
form heat, more so than the old form 
of coal-firing. So things can hap- 
pen to prevent a perfect product that many 


amount of 
with gas as 

] far 
many 


“seconds” or “imperfects” are apt to be 
found on sale. As long as they are not 
sold for “firsts” or “perfects” their use 
is justifiable, since the buyer is not de- 
ceived 

But she is a wise buyer who selects for 
home use a good, hard china of conserva- 


sign and who sticks to it. Then 
with a fair degree of care in handling it, 
ught to last almost forever. 
However, for a vase or bowl showing 


great individuality we must turn to the 








place where an artist gives personal atten- 
tion to it. This means that only a limited 
number can be produced and that the cost 
is correspondingly higher. There are many 
small potteries tucked away in by-corners 
of our cities or small places. Almost 
primitive methods of shaping the clay or 


of firing remain in use in many of these 
places 

In northwest India can be found the 
same kind of kilns for firing pottery that 
are scen pictured on the rock-tombs of 
Thebes The Japanese have not pro- 
gressed beyond the type of kilns used in 
old Greek days. In some potteries pro- 
ducing stone ware the old salt method of 
glazing is yet seen. 

So, if we have “eyes to see” and look 
far enough, we find on the buttery shelves, 
in the dish-cupboard and on the mantel 
shelf typical examples of one of the oldest 
yet most useful arts known to man. 
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|HOLSTEIN BULL 
Fishkill De Kol Colantha May 


Price $250.00 


This young bull is a double grandson 
of Winana Segis May 2d, who made 876 
Ibs. of butter in ten months as a four 
year old, and produced almost 20,000 Ibs, 
ef milk. He was born April 20, 1926. 

His dam made a fine record as a two 
year old, averaging almost 60 Ibs. of 











milk a day, and she is a daughter of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, who has 
120 record daughters, and he is a son 
of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
For further particulars write to 
FISHKILL FARMS 

HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
Hopewell Junction - New York | 
= 








GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
$100 





Faience | 


T. R. ULTRA LADDIE a wonderful 
Fiorham Laddie out of a 620 Lb. 
Yass E daughter of Ultra May King. Dam 
of calf is a good typy A.R. cow of Ne Plus 
{Ultra breeding. Herd <Accredited.. 


Sire 


ison of 


' | Chas. A. Slater, FORGE HILL FARM 
R. 


D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 





| FOR SALE Gversery, 04 colt siee 


}on test in AA, in 243 days has 405 Ibs. but- 
ter fat. Sire’s 3 nearest dams average 
| 607 Ibs. Fat. Well grown, good type, clear 
nose. Accredited Herd, 

*scturc and pedigree on request 

Price $100 

JAY D. WARNER, Coxsackie, N. Y. 











| POULTRY BREEDERS | 
QUALITY PULLETS fi. “isnae ae 


trom = tarm high quality stock. 








puliets inge, 











| Leghorns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
jand White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each Brahe 
mas, White Or; and Giants, $2.50 each, 
| Mature, laying Pu , all breeds at bargain 
|yrices. Baby Chicks hatched weekly all year 
| around. Lilustrated Catalog Free. 

| GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM. Ridgewood, WN. J. 
TC “KG BIG DISCOUNT now giv- 
| BABY CHICKS en on all orders received 
} this month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock Husky 
| chicks 12 varieties. Send for price list. Custom hatche 
j ing. SCHOENBORN'S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., Hackens 
| sack, N. J. Phone 1604. 

| ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Dueks, 
L Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, 1 Chicks. Eggs, 

low Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 








FEEDING PIG. 
|FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE," 2 ¢¢ et 


or Yorkshire and Berkshire cross, all large growthy 





Oss 





| tgs weaned and eating pigs 7 to 8 w old, $4.00 
leach; 8 to 9 weeks old, $4.50 each. nd in and eet 
| trom 2 to 50 pigs. Also pure bred Chester White Bar- 
| rows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. Pure Bred 

kehire Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. 
ly will sbip C. 0 D. to you on approval. If pigs are not 
| satisfactory at your depot, have pigs returned at my ez- 


eNSe. Safe delivery guaranteed. No charge for shipping 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 





crates 
0086. 
W EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR DEPOT. 
e Pay sre and Chester White cross, and 
Chester and Berkshire ¢ igs 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.00 


ross pigs 
old, $5.50 each. Pure bred Chester 
$7.00 each. These are all large 
and eating. We crate and ship 
No charge for shipping crates oF 


| each; 8 to 9 weeks 
white 7 weeks old, 
growthy pigs, weaned 
Cc. 0. wv». to your depot 


| express. These are net prices If satisfactory, pay ex- 
press man, and if not, return at our expense. 
Wii ship from 2 to 50 to you on approval 





CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 








FEEDING PIGS [of Sateen ncrksuire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.00 each; 8 to 
Also a handsome lot of pure bred 





} weeks old, $4.50 each. 
| Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $5.50 
We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
} bred or cross eds, and are prepared to ship 
} from 2 to 50 €.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depe return at My expense. 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crates 
| Ref. Tanner's Wat’! Bank. 

| A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
Tel. Wob. 1415 





} each. 


either pure 








FOR 
GRANGE LECTURERS 
We have prepared brief outlines 
for three debates, hoping that they 
might be of help in your work of 
preparing Grange programs. 
The subjects of the debates are: 
Is the young man who chooses farm- 
Ing as a life work making a mistake? 
Should farmers use Saturday after- | 
noon as a half holiday? 
Is prohibition under present condl- 
tions a damage rather than a benefit? 
These ouilines will be sent to 
Granges, Farmers Clubs or others 
who will make use of them on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents to cover mailing 
costs. 





Send To 
American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
































f 
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Should Men Help With the 
Inside Work? 
(Continued from page 5) 
in our children before we send them 
out in the world we may save a lot of 
necessity for missionary effort.—Mrs. N. 

W. J., N. Y. 
* * * 


The Man Speaks 


Second Prize 


I have read with interest your sub- 
ject entitled—“Should Men Help with 
the Inside Work—” and should like to 


pass a few comments concerning same. 

It is my belief that the average farm- 
ed with earning a 
living and necessarily most of his time 
must be devoted to outside work. Thereg 
is where his production comes from and 
likewise his living. It has always been 
my opinion that a should take, 
charge the outdoor labor and leave 
his wife to manage the indispensable 
work in the house. I would never ask 
my wife to help with my work in the 
fields. I contend that she has plenty to 
do in the house; however, if she should 
by good luck have a few moments of 
leisure time, let her dispose of it by rest- 
ing or enjoying a favorite magazine or 
novel. If she should feel in need of a 
little fresh air or desire to spend some 
time in the open each day, rather than 
help me with my work, I should wish 
her to take a spin for an hour or so with 
the car or play with her club 
fric nds. 

Still, 
has two sides. 
women that are very 


er is chiefly concern 


man 


ot 


tennis 


I understand that this question 
There are some farm 
enthusiastic about 


helping their husbands with the strenu- 
ous manual labor. There are numerous 
agricultural women that had rather 
work outside than in. If they are will- 
ing one must let them, but I assert 
that they should be advised strongly 
against it. I do not believe it pays. 

However, I am not narrow-minded 
enough to advocate no outside labor at 
all for the woman, providing she is will- 
ing to do it. She might tend her garden 
or flowers, raise strawberries and chick- 
ens, if she is anxious of earning extra 
money on the side, but I do not believe 
a husband should help his wife with the 
housework, unless she is sick or they 
are preparing for a party, etc. Neither 
do { believe that a woman should help 
with the outdoor work, only as I have 
mentioned.—L. H., N. Y. 

e = « 

What Can Man Do, Anyway? 

{ am a reader of your paper. I mean 


I have had it when I was single and 
when I got married I subscribed for it 
again. Well, should men help with in- 
side work? What can they do anyway? 
Everything they do, one has to go 
after and do it over. I was born and 
raised on a farm, but when seventeen I 
went to work. I worked in a studio and 
I liked it fine. At 22 I got married. I 
have no children and it is lucky I don’t, 
for I would never get time to tend to 
them I am a bit disgusted and one 
would hardly know I am the sweet little 
thing of four years ago. 

Well, one year after my marriage my 
husband bought a farm. Like a crazy 
thing I do all my housework, baking 
and churning, feeding eight pigs and 
milking 5 cows. I raised 200 chickens, 
canned 300 jars of fruit. I have a large 
garden and still help him, but never 


does he say, “Well, I will milk this 
morn.” One day I was putting beans 
in jars and he said, “Why isn’t dinner 
ready?” It seems after one is married 


all the pity one ever gets is when their 
mother cries on the wedding morn. But 
let me tell you I have cried lots and I 
am returning to my old job and intend 
to keep myself and let him do with the 
farm whatever he pleases. Thank God 
I have something to fall back on, for if 
I keep on working another year as I 
have be = a I will be in my grave. 
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*70™ to *500% 


Nearly 60 Years Experience in Manufacturing 


Heating Equipment 


$70.00 up to $500.00. 





Let us make your heating plans as well. 
maintain one of the best engineering departments in 
the country in charge of experienced men. 
are free if Andes furnaces are used. W 


We manufacture all kinds, grades and sizes of 
‘furnaces, Pipeless, Three Pipe, Gravity Warm Air, 
Forced Warm Air and the famous Andes Re-Con- 
ditioning System, in many sizes and styles, from 


We 


Plans 
e know all 


of the many ways in which furnaces can be installed. 


We know what can be done and how, and what cannot. 


We have heated hundreds of 


thousands of homes of all kinds and sizes over the country. We have made the 


heatir. ~ 


»lans for churches, stores, factories, garages, theatres, lodges. 


No job is so 


big that we cannot plan it properly for you and furnish the heating equipment and 


none is too small to get our best attention. 


Good plans are as important as good 


heaters for no furnace will heat properly if not correctly installed. 


We have had a splendid reputation for nearly 60 
years as manufacturers of the highest quality cook- 
ing stoves and heating equipment. Even the $70.00 
Furnace contains the best of material and workman- 
ship. You will find us absolutely reliable and ready 
to stand back of any of our goods. In asking for 
catalogues and circulars, please state kind of build- 
ing, whether electricity is available and whether 
you are interested in the quality, medium or cheaper 
grades of heaters. 


ANDES RANGE and FURNACE CORP. 
GENEVA, N. Y. 




















—Mr Ss. ye Pa. 








Selling Jersey Milk? 


For those who are retailing Jersey milk, we have pre- 
pared a series of advertisements which feature the great 
food value of this milk. The use of this advertising 
matter should greatly stimulate the demand for Jersey 
milk. 


Send for a sample Milk Set. It will be sent free. 





The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 W. 23d St. Dept. E. NEW YORK 

















THE DONALD WOODWARD HERD 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


BERKSHIRE HOGS — PERCHERON HORSES 


Want less reactors? 

Want better veai calves? 

Want more butter fat? 

Want more profit? 

Here Is your chance to get all the above. 

Buy a young bull for next year’s service. 

23 Bulls all ages. 13 bred Females. | 
NOV. 22, 1926—DRAFT SALE AT FARM | 


Write for our descriptive catalogue | 
E. L. BUTTON, Mer. - LE ROY, N. Y. |!) 


nnn ps} 
—— 


SOOO OO 4 












Duke of Glenside 
(Photo by Strohmeyer) 
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Bargain Prices on High ‘Clase 
Guernsey Bulls 

from one to ten months, Number of them sired 

Upland’s Good Gift, prize winning son of ce 

Cavalier, out of 783 Ib. dam. 

Dams of 








OF GXFORD BREEDING. Herd aire 
vy | Reg. Jerseys crarioa of OXFORD YOU'LL 00. 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
at farmers prices 
these calves, May oo Rote A.| Herd Accredited Watch this space 
5 oe, SEE taken cat a wine HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 





FOR SALE #2 of Registered 

Ayrshires consisting 
of 20 cows, 5 heifer calves from two to 
six months of age, also herd sire, 


Herd fully accredited. 


G. C, FAIRBANK, ... DE WITT, N.Y. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Kanch berc of this ideai mulk apc beat 
sreed w foundeo on the most popular blooo lines. Our 
ttock is bred for type and production combined, anc os 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pall, 











The breed that orings two checks ingtead of one—thd 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 

BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Bertin, 


Wauban Farms Jerseys 
The Home of 
Gotpen Fern’s Nonies—GoLden 
Offers for saie bul) calves of a caliber 
that will interest the construc!'ve 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 
Herd Is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - 
Ashfield, Mass. 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 8 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several 
are already bred to a beautiful son ot the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale, 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


tion. 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Co. Stamford; 


N. ¥. 





Ferns 


MGR, 





Delaware New York 





Jersey Bull Calves "" "7 pees 


dam has record of 18,059 Ibs. milk, 938 Ibs. fat, 


Going at Farmers + ge ~- 


S. 8. HUNT, Hent, New 








$34 (8) 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE fol ng are the November 
in the basic zone ol 
New York City. 
League and Non 


prices tor milk 
201-210 miles from 


Dairymens 


Pool 


price: are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Up t time of going to press Sheffield 
Producers and WNon-Pool prices had not 
been announced They will be given next 
week 
® 
c bed = 
© ° 
Ee s9 + 
>»2 - 3 a 
io =o ce? 
— 6 ©0o ; 
65 éa 28 
Class “ ba o 
1 Fluid Milk $3.10 
2 Fiuid Cr m 
2A Fiuid ¢ ’ 2.31 
Z B t e Cc ‘ ry < o 
5 Evap., Cond., 
Mitk Powder, 
Hard Chees 2.30 
4 Butter ang 
Amer n heese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter nad American cheese 
Ths ibo price in each cl are not 
the prices the farmer receives The 
fin: price received trom the ad er ia the 
result of the weighted average 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plar), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer im the 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
n is $2.54. In the 101 to 110 mile 


——— -_ 
HOLSTEIN HEIFER 
Fishkill Gladys Hengerveld Inka 


BORN MARCH 26, 1926—PRICE $100. 
































zone, the price is $2.64. The prices 


went into effect October 1. 


BUTTER HIGHER, TRADE 








CAUTIOUS 
CREAMERY Oct. 19 
SALTED Oct. 19 Oct. 11 1925 
Higher 
than extra ..47'/2-48 47 -47' 6521/2-53 
Extra (92 sc) 4644-47 46'/2- -52 
84-91 score 38'2-46'— 38 -46 %& -51'4 
Lower G'd’s 37 -38 36'2-37'2 43 -44 
On the surface the butter market is 
about steady and the slightly higher 
prices seem to be holding their own. 
However, there is an undercurrent of 
unmistakable caution due to many fac- 
tor In the first place a large element 
rade ha wung to held butter 
lea n q ters a slight accum- 
stock Chis swing from 
i t torag butter is being watched 
\ caretull aS art advices rom pro- 
g sect , conditions in other mar- 


kets uch s Chi ro, al d also the local 


: imptive demand. Fortunately this 
last factor is having a very satisfactory 
nfluence. Sutter is moving into con- 
suming channels in a very favorable 
manner and is really maintaining the 
ituation. Furthermore another recent 


and encouraging development is the ad- 
vance in the Chicago market. This 
turn in the mid-west city temporarily 


at least, is holding up any reduction in 
values here. The slight accumulation in 
fresh stock has caused some operators 


to take the position that reductions 
would be necessary to open up new out- 
lets. When there is a pressure to sell 
outlets have to be found to reduce 
accumulations, and price reductions are 
in order. With the situation developing 


new 


rt heif obta a combination of “ht 
Tn hy Bgl yo! saleena alts stronger in ¢ hicago it looks as though 
iH re from f year old that made the New York market ts able to hold 
neariy ot butter 1 ten fr nths, and its own 
th ilso a son of Hengerveld Home P on 
ly a Ey AB SA a a ac dees On top of all this foreign butter pre- 
=on , stwer of D and Colantha Sis sents a threat rhe market is now high 
Inka ough to warrant importations and 
He lam made 1 =_— ae a ez akc . . : . 
1 Sea te - ‘ co ter = there is some Swedish and Siberian but- 
1D < Cie Ink | des tie tome ter arriving Chere is not enough how- 
of ¢ t milk sire, ¢ tha Johanna | } ever, to be of any consequence 
kor further particulars write to = 
FISHKILL FARMS NO CHANGE IN CHEESE 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. Owner || crate Oct. 9 
Hopewell Junction x New York | FLATS Oct. 19 Oct. 11 1925 
. oe —/ | Fresh fancy .25 -25! 25!/- 2512-261 
Fresh av’ge 22!5-23'% 22'35-23'2 25 - 
) | Held fancy 25 -26 25 -26 26 -27 
Farmers Supplied with Held av’ge —.=— —— 25 -252 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES | 2 ; 
. . me " | There has been no change in the 
or Ha r : . j 
or Hay ano Straw ling, Ete | cheese market since our last re port as 
Quality Guaranteed |} tar as prices are concerned. In the west 
> } ere is a change in sentiment. The sit- 
H P. & H. F. WILSON CO. are eS ener SS eenement, Ene a 
| i S« s to be a little easier. It 
139 Spring St., - ° New York || happens that Canadian cheese can be 
hought at a slightly lower figure than 
\ nsin cheese and this is having 
Fancy Eggs Wanted) 5°" :%°<!,2" th tate. Fresh state 
y Egg ora ae aa ee 
Best Prices Prompt Returns tion re s about the same on these 
Herschel Jones Marketing Service, | oi sori ees demand, (snot. at 
' 1} proecuet n of cheese is 
EGG DEPARTMENT ine behind 1925 figures but with 
127 Reade St., New York above Canada brings a factor 
L ed and &B d by t t t } mav cause some 
N vy St Dept lar & Market tr We d t prices will 
-- le to a marked d hese tn the 
SHIP YOUR EGGS} {0s at" 
- t I Il will b check 
WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 
. 





BOYS “Earn Xmas Money 


34A, BROOKLYN, #. Y¥ 








STIEEP DORSET, OXFORD, DELAIN 
De P R ‘ one { r 
CLARKE WELLMAN - . ° 


PERRY. WN. Y 





FARMS FOR SALE 


Money-Making New York Farm 
28 Ac. Crops, 8 Cows, Tools 
f | : im re 








v7 


a ist for rt best of i, 4 
ac e t y k rura) advantages @ 
a & a f k,n w & 
fr 6-room | “ & commod f 
ral arn, | h : ther bldg I ‘ 
ba at $2700 and t ‘ aly 28 acr 
e ‘ bea hay ard 8S cow r 
r fa 7 $1000 needed. De 
ta 1 big I Cat t STROUT AGENCY, 
255-8, 4th Ave, New York City, 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY Oct. 19 
WHITE Oct. 19 Oct. 11 1925 
Selected Extras 77-78 73-75 78-79 
Av’ae Extras 74.76 70-72 75-77 
Extra Firsts 65-72 62-67 68-72 
irsts 50-60 50-58 57-62 
Gathered . 3 40.68 0-65 45-72 
Pullets owes 38-48 36 - 46 38-56 
RROWNS 
Fancy ....55-61 53-59 55-64 
We have a tw vy egg market. 
| i b high, very high 
| supp! ft narks has not been 
» to the d 1 d « quently we 


had what micht be co 


away market. Your rep 


nsidered a 
rter called 


a number of dealers in the market 
| rece tly and me are of the firm opin- 
| ion that matters may go too far. Fresh 
| ire getting so | h that we ar« apt 

to a reduction in consumptive de- 
mand and consequently a curtailment of 
trade with a swing to the medium grade 


Such a change would be we!l- 


ne to some producers There are 

} of medium grad ees on the 

rket that are standing on the floors 

| iting for buvers In one store in 
| rticular, there was a heavy accumu 


lation of nearbys in old cases with s :c- 


ond hand fillers waiting for buyers. If 
the market on fancies get too high a 
certain element of the trade has to 
swing to medium grades and it will 
move these previously neglected goods. 

At the moment the demand still holds 
up for fancy marks in spite of high 
prices. 


LIVE POULTRY MART DULL 


FOWLS Oct. 13 

Oct. 19 Oct. 11 1925 

Colored ....ceme...26-29 27-30 25-32 

Leghorns ......«++.18-21 20-24 18-21 
CHICKENS 

Colored ....- ovcces We 24-26 23-24 

Leghorns .....++..18-20 22-24 19-26 


The live poultry market is a pretty 
dull affair. The receipts during the 
week ending October 16 were extremely 
heavy, being in excess of 275 freight 
cars. Consequently the freight market 
is dominating the situation and prac- 
tically all lines of poultry are down to 
extremely how prices. Buyers are dom- 
inating the situation and with consump- 
tion not what it should be, trade is stag- 
nant. 

Express poultry has been very irreg- 
ular in quality and some Leghorns are 
selling as low as 18 cents. Obviously 
any one who anticipates sending in 
some live fowls should hesitate at this 
time. If it is at all possible to keep the 
birds for a while it should pay. Next 
month and December should see a much 
better poultry market than at the pres- 
ent time. Of course, a lot depends on 


how much it will cost a man to hold 
his stock. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 
(At Chtcago) Oct. 19 Oct. 11 Year 
Wheat, Dec. ......+.--1.43'2 1.38% 1.46 

Corn, Dec. ...ccccces S78 78% .75 
Oats, Dec. ...... cere 44% 4438 39! 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No. 2 Red ..1.53 1.46% 1.68 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 945, .943g 1.02 
Geen, Gs B ccccecces 54% 53 47> 
FEEDS Oct. 17 
(A? Kufaloy Oct. 16 Oct. 9 1925 
Grd. Oats .ecccceces 33.00 32.50 28.C0 
Cr TOM cccascnss 25.00 25.50 26.00 
H’d Bran ..... 26.50 26.00 30.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 26.00 26.50 28.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 32.00 33.00 35.00 
Fiour Mids . 31.50 32.00 34.50 
Red Deg ...ccccece 37.50 38.00 43.50 
Wh. Hominy ......33.00 33.00 31.50 
Yel. Hominy 31.50 32.00 31.00 
Corn Meal ...cece- 32.50 32.50 35.00 
Gluten Feed ... 33.75 33.75 41.25 
Gluten Meal ...... 43.75 45.75 49.25 
36% S. Meal 29.00 28.00 38.50 
41% C. S. Meal 31.50 30.50 41.50 
43% Cc. S. Meal 33.00 32.00 43.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Meal . shenetee . 45.00 44.00 
Above teed quotations taken from weekly avram 
and teed letter tssucd weekly by New York State 


Dept. of Farms and Morkets. 


POTATOES HOLD STEADY 


The potato market still holds steady 
as far as price is concerned, being about 


the same as it was a week ago. Senti- 
ment seems tuo be a little firmer. particu- 
larlv on Long Islands, while Maines are 
not quite so active, selling slightly low- 
er than they did a week ago. The bulk 
of the Long Island crop has been dug 
ind growers are now generally storing 
The touch of colder weather that hit 
New York had a decided influence upon 
the potato market in New York. In its 
weekly report to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist on the market situation the Bur- 

u of Agricultural Economics of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture’ states 


tatoes during the 
16 totaled nearly 


at shipments of ni 


k ending October 


9000 cars which exceeds the movement 
- ' i TH ae 
f anv week of last season. The gereat- 
est activity was in Maine and Minne- 
sota. These heavy marketings have not 


resulted in 1 
much of the mov: 


‘wer prices partly because 
ment is into storace. 


On October 19 prices were as fol- 
lows: Lone Islands No. 1 in 150-pound 
sacks $5.09 to $5 25. No. 2 in 150-pound 
sacks $325 to $3.50: in bulk per 180 


pound $5.65 to $6.00. Maines per 150- 
pound sack $4.24 to $450: in bulk per 
180 pounds. $4.85 to $5.25: states in 150 
pound sack $400 to $4.10: in bulk per 
180 pounds $4.50 to $4.75 Jersey 
Giants in 150-pound sack $4.10 to $4.20. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY 


At this writing there is no change 
in the hay market since our last report. 
No. 1 timothy still brings $28 with No. 
2 $26 to $27. No. 3. $24 to $25. Fancy 
licht clover from $26 to $27 for No. 1, 
$23 to $24 for No. 2 and other grades 
down. With present conditions prevail- 


ing, however, we may see a reduction, 
because supplies are heavy and buyers 
are inclined to hold off expecting a lowe 
er market. 


We Go To The Sesqui- 
Centennial 
(Continued from page 1) 
lakes, fountains and marvelous statuary, 
with trees and shrubs everywhere and 
chairs, benches and rest rooms in abund- 
ance. 

The United States government building 
alone is worth the trip, covering eight and 
a half acres of floor It is filled 
with a marvelous variety of interesting 
things, including mine exhibits and metale 
lurgy, engineering and transportation, ene 
gines and all modern machinery, conservae 
tion, aeronautics and a hundred other 
things. And this is not the largest build- 
ing. Some others exceed it in and 
several in beauty though this has a dome 
and general structure far out of the 
ordinary. 

The Pennsylvania building is the most 
beautiful on the grounds—a real wonder— 
which it seems a crime to dismantle. All 
the buildings make a rich use of color as 
no former world's fair has with wonder- 
ful “painting by lights” at night. Power 
ful searchlights play over the thousand or 
more acres comprising the grounds while 
each building has big batteries of special 
lights. 

Perhaps the contribution to the expos 
sition made by the women of America in 
their reproduction of High Street, Philae 
delphia’s main residential street, in 1776 
is the greatest contribution. Nothing im 
America's history has equalled this beau- 
tifully planned and executed achievement 
as a patriotic offering. Nothing has ever 
equalled it in pure interest from the ane- 
tique and historical standpoint. It cone 
sists of exact reproductions of twenty-one 
historically famous structures, each with 
its own brick walks and lovely old fashe 
ioned gardens in the rear. Each is presided 

ver by a hostess who answers, intelli 
gently, endless questions about the customs 
of the early days and about the furnish- 
ings. All the wealth of Croesus could not 
today purchase such an exhibit as this for 
individual or even for museum use. The 
owners prize these original and high class 
beautifully refined furnishings beyond 
price. 

The Education building alone might well 
occxxpy a full day with its exhibits by the 
leading schools and colleges of the country 
and by the wealth of social economy ac- 
tivities there shown. 

Thirty-two countries, many having ine 
dividual palaces of their own show mare 
velous of precious 
stones, industries and ngs of such 
widely varying educational phases as could 
not be described or anticipated. 

There many other buildings, each 
filled with exhibits well worth the trip if 
no others were such the Palace 
of F Arts housing two million dollars 
worth of paintings and statuary; the palace 
of Liberal Arts, Manufacturers and Fore 





space. 


size 


collections curious 


are 


seen, as 


ime 


eign Exhibits, the palace of Agriculture, 
Civic interests, foods and the model post 
office: the “Home Electric’ the welfare 


building and recreation center; not to 
mention the huge auditorium, seating 15,- 
ooo persons, 

The amusement features, the only part 
that is closed on Sunday, are outstanding 
for quality, refinement and picturesqueness. 
They cover a space much bigger than our 
entire State Fair grounds, with miniature 
mountains, caves, lagoons and new features 
of rare interest to those who care for this 
sort of thing. 

Everyone new to the grounds should 
take a “party car” just inside the gates— 
a new idea in quiet transportation. For 
ten cents one rides over the grounds, or 
sections of them, with a guide to explain 
where the main features are. Roller 
chairs may be rented if desired. 

The exposition is the event of a life 
time and I would urge rural folks 
especially to see it without fail. 
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This is the extra-powerful Model 32 Receiver, 
with ONE Dial, Seven tubes are required, Solid 





















mahova . Price, less tubes and batter tes, 


but with battery cable attached, $140. 








ellie 
oms 
lish< 

not 


the YOU REACH FARTHER... 


class 
yond 


i and at a sensible price 


the 
ntry 
_ If you live far from broadcasting stations, you sets are $70 and $85. Three-dial, five-tube 
must have an exceptionally powerful receiving set is $60. They’re all powerful, all reliable 
oa set. And at a sensible price. —the Atwater Kent way. 
ious The combination you want is here. It’s the The nearest Atwater Kent dealer will gladly 
such Atwater Kent Model 32. ‘This seven-tube help you to determine which is the receiver 
ould receiver has extra power, longer reach. It per- for you. And don’t forget that your satisfac- 

Farmers know! mits you to enjoy the same programs as the tion will depend upon your choice of speaker, 
ON FARMS, as well as in towns, Atwater people who live nearer the big cities. too. Be sure yours is an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker- be sure of tone. 


each 
p if 
lace 
lars 
lace 
‘ore 
ure, 
post 
fare performance —in any respect—with any other wear. New York wan . Cleveland — wear. Pitts 

to receiver at any price. wyar. Prowsdence weco Mpis,-St. Paul WGR... 
15,- : : Weel... . Boston wtaG . Worcester woc . Davenport 

If you don't require wusua/ power—try one wee. Washington won... Chicago «sp... St. 1 
of our other models. “he One Dial, six-tube wsal.. Cincinnati wei. Philadelphia ww)... Detroit 


Kent Radio is preferred because of its 
all-round efficiency, reliability, compact- 
» cood looks and sensible price. I very 
farm survey proves that more farmers in- The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of 
tend to buy Atwater Kent Radio than opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it 


any other make. The Model 32 costs $140. Compare its at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


And, with all its power—it has tae—clear, 
true, natural tone ; AND you get the stations in the EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
simplest, easiest, quickest, surest way—with 
only One Dial. You don’t tune—you only turn. 
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ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO., A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 476g Wissanicxon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Model 35, six-tube One Dial Model 30, six-tube One Dial re- 


i cabinet. Less ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, 
with battery cable attached, 


yuld 
Ss 
For 

or 
lain 
ller 








Modet L Speaker, Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal ark brown crvstale 


life line finish, $16.0c ine f h, $21 
Iiks 


receiver, shielde 
tubes and batter 


i bur 
batterv cable attached, $70.o B55 
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Sets the Qual 


Here’s a boot made as strongas a Hood 
Tire—that’s got tire tread grey rubber 
soles with mere .uileage in them than 
your car’s speedometer registers in a 
year. Red uppers that resist checking 
and cracking as only Hood Red Rub- 
ber can and tougher than any stone or 
snag you'll ever kick or scuff against. 

When you buy Hood Red Boots you 
get greater value for the money. 

For Hood’s long experience in the 





Look for the Hood Arrow 





ae y 


manufacturing of high-class rubber 
products has made it possible to build 
into boots, arctics, and overshoes long 
wear, solid comfort and good looks at 
a price any farmer can afford to pay. 


The Hood Arrow on the sole of all 
Hood heavy duty rubber footwear is 
your guarantee of extra service. 


At Your Dealers 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Health Commissioner And 
League Official Say Mis- 
statements Rurt Dairy 
Industry 


AUL SMITH, a member of the ex- 

ecutive committee of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, is re 
ported as having criticized the statements 
of politicians relative to the milk situa- 
tion in New York City. Mr. Smith denied 
that 80% or any other large per cent of 
the milk distributed in New York City, 
was ever adulterated. He stated that as 
a result of such statements consumption 
of milk has been cut down and that 
farmers have lost heavily. Because New 
York City has set standards for milk so 
much higher than other cities in the state, 
he said it has brought about bootlegging 
of milk and cream. Now that bootlegging 
has been stopped in this city, the barred 
cream and milk is being sold in up-State 
cities where the regulations are not so 
strict. 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, commenting on 
the statement recently made by a political 
candidate that adulteration was as_ bad 
in Brooklyn as it was in the Bronx, de- 
clared that the statements were unfor- 
tunate as they had caused a decrease in 
milk consumption in this city. Dr. Harris 
declared that a recent survey had shown 
that there has been a falling off of 10 
or 12% in the sale of milk by independent 
dealers. 

Says New York Selis Good Milk 


District Attorney Banton made the fol- 
lowing comment on the situation: “I can- 
not be too emphatic in stating that the 
quality of milk sold in New York City is 
as good as that sold anywhere in the State 
and better than that sold in most com- 
munities in the State and out.” 

Dr. Harris alsc announced that the 
Board of Health had dismissed three old 
empioyees and had at¢cepted the resigna- 
tions of two others. Charges had been 
tiled against the five men in connection 
with the investigation for irregularities, in 
the milk, poultry and slaughter houses. 
he men dismissed are John J. Donohue, 
Henry 1. Hirscher and Arthur H. Missil- 
dine. Those resigning are Harry Rice 
and Samuel Zusman. Dr. Harris said that 


since the beginning of the invesigation 33 


employees had been forced out of the de- 
partment, had resigned or had _ been 


retired on pensions. 


Dairy Meetings Postponed 
AS stated on our Editorial Page, the 
dairy meetings with Dr. L. I. Harris, 
New York City Health Commissioner, 
Dean A. R. Mann of the College of Agri- 
culture and Berne A. Pyrke, Commissioner 
of the Department of Farms and Markets, 
called for Middletown on October 25th and 
Norwich on October 26, were postponed 
due to the fact that the milk problem 
has entered so much in political discus- 
sions preceding the election. Dr. Harris’ 
letter, asking AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to postpone these meetings is self-explana- 
tory and is published below. The post- 
poned meetings will be held early in No- 
vember, the exact dates and places to be 
in the next week’s issue of 
AGRICULTURIST and in local 


announced 
AMERICAN 
newspapers. 


Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Publisher, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
Dear Mr. Morgenthau: 

Although my trip through certaln coun- 
tles of the state where the dairying Indus- 
try predominates was projected many 
weeks ago, there has been a change tn the 
situation which was not contemplated by 
any of us. | appreciate that you have 
gone to very considerable trouble to ar- 
range opportunities for meetings with the 
dairymen in the various counties that ! 
Intended to visit, but | am fearful that a 
visit Up-state at this time may be con- 
strued as having some political motive that 
will prove embarrassing to the American 
Agriculturist as well as to me. ft must 
ask you, therefore, to forgive me If at 
this tate date I cancel all such engage- 
ments as may have been made. 

! would be glad to make such visit some 
time In November, but the constructive 
Program which we are all anxious to for- 
mulate must not be marred by anything 
that may be suspected as having a partisan 
er political motive. 
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It Costs You Nothing— 
If Larro Does Not Satisfy 


Go to your nearest dealer and get two bags (200 Ibs.) of 
Larro Dairy Feed. Feed them to any one of your cows. 


If Larro fails to produce more milk—or if for any other 
reason you are not satisfied—return the empty sacks and 
your dealer will give you back your money. 


These are the terms of our famous two-bag guarantee. 
We could not back up our faith in Larro more strongly 
There is no better proof that Larro gives satis- 
faction than the fact that this trial offer has been in effect 


than this. 


continuously for fifteen years. 


We know Larro cannot fail, because it has the quality and 
uniformity necessary to build the health and condition 


which insure high milk production and profit. 


Under a 


fair trial it must produce the best condition and the most 
milk of which any cow is capable. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 





The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 


Also a complete line of poultry feeds—~as good for 
your chickens as our dairy feed is for your cows. 


Ask the Nearest Dealer 





AL?’ 








{ am extremely grateful for what work 
you have already done, and hope to join 
with you at a subsequent date in an effort 
to become acquainted with the problems 
of dairying as they concern both the farm- 
er and the City of New York. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) LOUIS 1. HARRIS, 
Commissioner. 


reser 


New York Farm Products 
Dinner To Display State’s 
Bounty 


HE bounty of New York’s agriculture 

and its wide diversity will be dis- 
played in an unusual and attractive way at 
a New York State Farm Products Dinner 
to be held at the Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, at the annual meeting of New York 
State Farm ard Home Bureau Federations, 
on November 09. 

The food will be donated by various 
farmers and farm organizations through- 
out the state and the menu will include 
nearly every New York product which is 
seasonable at the time. Arrangements for 
the dinner are in the hands of the farm 
and home bureaus and the Hotel On- 
ondaga. 

The list of food and donors is still m- 
complete but the following have been ar- 


ranged for: Ice cream from the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association; 
whole wheat flour from the Cooperative 
G. L. F. Exchange; apples and cabbage 
from the Western New York Fruit 
Growers Cooperative Association; ducks 
from Long Island growers; pears from 
Clintondale Cooperative Association of 
Ulster County; butter from the New York 
State College of Agriculture; maple 
syrup from the Maple Producers Asso- 
citation; potatoes from growers in Steu- 
ben County. Other products will include 
milk, brussels sprouts, nuts, lettuce, to- 
matoes, and cranberries. 





New Jersey to Study Farm Use 
of Electricity 


' I ‘HE New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture is getting some informa- 
tion direct from the farmers of the state 
on the use of electricity in farm work. 
The New Jersey survey will cover the 
principal farming sections of the state and 
figures will be secured regarding the acre- 
age of the farm, the source of power, the 
work done by electricity and the amount 
of current used. 
Less than 5,000 of the 30,000 farms in 


the state reported the use of gas and 
electricity in the 1925 census. Many 
farms are located within a radius of fiity 
miles of New York and Philadelphia and 
in view of this fact the use of current on 
farms is considered rather low. 

Interest in this work has been evidenced 
by the power companies of New Jersey 
who are cooperating by furnishing maps 
of their lines and sub-stations. 





Chautauqua Forms County 
Forestry Council 

HAUTAUQUA County has a new ore 

ganization of men interested mn re- 
foresting. At a recent meeting at lames- 
town, members of the Association pledged 
orders for one-half million trees or enough 
to plan 500 acres, within the next vear. 
Present at the meeting were A. B. Haste 
ings, of the U. S. Forest Service and Prof. 
J. A. Cope of the Forest Department of 
Cornell University. Hawley B. Rogers, 
who is agricultural agent of the Erie Raile 
road, was elected president of the Chau- 
tauqua County Forestry Council and K. E. 
Paine, whc was County Agricultural 
Agent, was elected treasurer. 
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[* ST ) to taint death 
! rvation or torture 

id not the 
the honours, 
it would 
Obviously, 


blood and 


up if ni ut t \ 


“After himself being bayoneted through 
the heart?” enquired Lawrence. 

“Exactly what I said to myself—and 
groaned aloud as I said it,” replied de 
Beaujolais. 

“Anyhow,” he continued, “I would go 
up and see if any man had been shot by 
a revolver, and if any man lay naturally 
rainst the slope of an embrasure....I 
turned to ascend the stair, and then, 
George, and not till then, I got the real 

ck of that awful day of shocks. For, 

ras my trumpeter? 
id made a quick but complete tour of 
e and now realised in a flash that 
had seen no living thing and heard no 


rrompette!’ I shouted and yelled, again 
ul again, till my voice cracked. 
Not a sound. Not a movement 
\nd then, in something like panic, put- 
I 


ting all else from my mind, I rushed to the 
sates, lifted down the great bars, pulled 
the heavy bolts, turned the great key, and 
dragged them open—just as the mule- 


squadron arrived and my good Sergeant- 
Major was giving them the signal to join 
the assault! 

It was not that I had suddenly remem 


remained on the roof. I preferred the 
sunlight while I was alone. I freely admit 
it. I do not object to Arabs, but I dis- 
like ‘spirits, ghosts and devils’—that com- 
mit murders and abductions. Perhaps I 
was not quite myself. But what would 
you? I had been enjoying fever; I had 
ridden all night; and the presence of those 
dead Watchers to whom I had spoken, the 
finding of that incredibly murdered man, 
the not finding of that more incredibly 
vanished trumpeter—had shaken me a little. 

As I awaited the return of the Ser- 
geant-Major I gazed at the corpse of the 

ms-officter. I stared and stared at the 
face of the dead man—not too pleasant a 
sight, George—contorted with rage, and 
pain, and hate—dead for some hours and 
it was getting hot on that roof—and there 
were flies... .flies 

I stared, I say, as though I would drag 
the truth from him, compel the secret of 
this mystery from his dead lips, hypnotise 
those dead eyes to turn to mine and—but 
no, it was he that hypnotised and com- 
pelled, until I was fain to look away. 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


NV R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. — : 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu, where de Beaujolais was stationed, 
bringing the news that a large force of Arabs had attacked the outlying fort of 


Zinderneuf. 


de Beaujolais at once set out with an advance party, on camels, or- 


dering the balance of his force to follow on mules 

Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the fort intact, but although he 
heard two shots when he approached the fort he found on closer examination 
that the defenders of the fort were all dead. One of de Beaujolais’ men entered 


the fort but did not return. 


On entering, de Beaujolais discovered that the Com- 


mandant appeared to have been murdered by one of his own men, but he was 
unable to find any living creature in the for 











m must 
human 


rain, to hear a human voice, atter 


Seen m myself,” was the replys 
jution that my Ser- 


our,’ said I, ‘I am 

going to propound theories and you are 

ne » find tl weak points in them 
rt ibsurdit nd idiocies in them 

Post vedette ir out, all round the place, 

i let the men fall out and water their 

nt 218 Sergeant Lehbaudy will 

mmand Tell him that fires may 

be mad ut that in an 

all are to be on grave-digging 

tigu He is to report imme diately when 

André’s 

Ser i] irrive from Tokotu, 

meanwhile. If a 


vedett ves the alarm, all are to enter 


its from Lieutenant St 


ie fort immediately—otherwise no one is 


to t foot inside Put a sentry at the 


You and I will look into this 


Fuire le Achmet makes us some cof- 
1 I gave the good fellow a cake 
f chocolate and a measure of cognac from 


And I did so, I noticed the man who 


was lying near Yes, undoubtedly some- 
one had cat fully and reveret tly laid him 
ut His « s had been closed, his head 

P d up on a pou h, and hi hands 


Why had he Te- 
rent treatment from that 


t} 
ul 





ceived such di 
meted out to the lers?.. 
And then that bareheaded man. It was 


ery handsome fellow too—who had 


given me my first shock and brought it 
home to my wondering mind that the men 
who watched me were all dead 

You see, all but he had their faces in 
the deep shade of the big peaks of their 
képis—whilst he, bareheaded and_ shot 
through the centre of the forehead, was 
dead obviously—even to short-sighted me, 
looking up from below against the strong 
sunlight ; deceived at first by 
his lifelike attitude 

And, as I glanced at their two képis 
lying there, I noticed something peculiar. 

One had been wrenched and torn from 
The lining, newly ripped, was pro- 
truding, and the inner leather band was 
turned down and outward It was as 
though something had recently been torn 
violently out of the cap—something con- 
cealed in the lining perhaps?.... 

No, it was not the freak of a ricochet- 
ting bullet. The standing man had been 
hit just above the nose and under the 
in the 


even to me, 


within. 


cap, the recumbent man was hit 
chest. 

Now what is this? thought I. ‘A man 
shot through the brain docs not remove 
his cap and tear the lining out. He gives 
a galvanic start, possibly spins round, and 
he falls backwards. His limbs 


quietly 
stretch once and quiver, and he is still 
for ever. His tight-fitting cap may, or 
may not, fall off as he goes down—but 
there is no tearing out of the lining, no 
turning down of the leather band.’ 

Had all been normal in that terrible 
place, all lying dead as they had fallen, 
I might never have noticed this torn cap. 
As jt was—where everything was extra- 
ordinary, and the mind of the beholder 


filled with suspicion and a thousand ques- 
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Beau Geste’—zy P. C. Wren 


my flask. We were both glad of that 
cognac, 
While he was gone on this business I 


tions, it was most interesting and remark. 
able. It became portentous. It was one 
more phenomenon in that focus of phee 
nomena | 

And from that cap and its recently torn 
and still protruding lining—oh yes, most 
obviously torn quite recently, with its edg- 
ing of unsoiled threads, frayed but clean— 
from that cap, I looked quite instinctively 
at the paper crushed in the left hand of the 
dead officer. I know not why I connected 
these two things in my mind. They cone 
nected themselves perhaps—and I was 
about to take the paper from the rigid 
fist, when I thought, ‘No! Everything 
shall be done in order and with correcte 
ness. I will touch nothing, do nothing, 
until the Sergeant-Major returns and [ 
have a witness.’ , 

If I was to be judge and jury, coroner, 
and perhaps, avenger—everything should 
be done in due form—and my report upon 
the impossible affair be of some value, too, 

But without touching the paper, I could 
see, and I saw with surprise—though the 
bon Dieu knows I had not much capacity 
for surprise left in my stunned mind—~ 
that the writing was in English! 

“Perhaps the bloke was English,” suge 
gested Lawrence. “I have heard that there 
are some in the Legion.” 

“No,” was the immediate reply. “That 
he most certainly was not. <A _ typical 
Frenchman of the Midi—a stoutish, florid, 
blue-jowled fellow of full habit. Perhaps 
a Provencal—thousands like him in Mare 
seilles, Arles, Nimes, Avignon, Carcase 
sonne, Tarascon. Might have been the 
good Tartarin himself. Conceivably a 
Belgian; possibly a Spainard or Italian, 
but most certainly not an Englishman.... 
Still less was the standing man, an olives 
cheeked Italian or Sicilian.” 

“And the recumbent bareheaded chap?” 
said Lawrence. 

“Ah—quite another affair, that! He 
might very well have been English. In 
fact, had I been asked to guess at his 
nationally, I should have said, ‘A Northe 
erner certainly. English most probably.’ 

What you are thinking is exactly what 
occurred to me. English writing on the 
paper; and English-looking legionary; his 
cap lying near the man who held the paper 
crushed in his hand; the lining just torn 
out of the cap;....Ha! Here was a little 
glimmer of light, a possible clue. I was 
just reconstructing the scene when I heard 
the Sergeant-Major ascending the stair.... 

Had this Englishman killed the souse 
officier while the latter tore some docue 
ment from the lining of the man’s cap? 
Obviously not. The poor fellow’s bayonet 
was in its sheath at his side, and if he had 
done it—how had he got himself put into 
position?” 

“Might have been shot 
said Lawrence. 

“No. He was arranged, I tell you,” 
was the reply, “and he most assuredly had 
not arranged himself. Besides, he was 
bearheaded. Does a man go about beare 
headed in the afternoon sun of the Sahara? 

One bayonet more than there were sole 
dicrs and rifles! 

No—I ceased reconstructing the scene 
with that one as the slayer, and I had 
no reason to select anyone else for the 
role....Then I heard the bull voice of 
Sergeant Lebaudy, down in the oasis, and 
came back to facts as the Sergeant-Major 
approached and saluted. 

‘All in order, mon Commandant,” ree 
ported he, and fell to eyeing the corpses. 

‘Even to half-smoked cigarettes in theif 
mouths!’ he whispered. ‘The fallen who 
were not allowed to fall—the dead fore 
bidden to die.’ Then—‘But where in thé 
name of God is Jean the Trumpeter?’ 

‘Tell me that, Chef, and I will fill your 
képi with twenty-franc pieces—and give 
you the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour,’ said I. 

‘Did Your Excellency make a thorougl 
search?’ he asked, rebukingly polite. 

‘But, my dear Chef, what need to maké 


(Continued on page 15) 


afterwards,” 
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Lady Astor Talks 


(Continued from page 2) 


America, during that time I only saw 
a fraction of it. Of course, I saw the 
best of it—Virginia—but still, geograph- 
jcally, a very small part. 

“So when you ask me what I think 
of America, it would be impossible for 
me to Say. 

“But what I do know about all coun- 
tries is that it isn’t so much what you 
see with the eye that counts as it is get- 
ting the ‘feel,’ and might I say right here 
no one who travels can really get this 
‘feel’ of a country unless they start out 
with an open mind and as far as possible 
an unprejudiced mind. 


And Then Prohibition 


“And then prohibition. I could not 
answer that question intelligently unless 
I traveled from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic and from Canada to Mexico. 

“But I can say this. That it im- 
presses and depresses me that the pco- 
ple who are saying that prohibition is a 
failure are the ones that have failed to 
try it; and the people who deplore the 
lawlessness of rum-runners are the ones 
who are breaking the law themselves. 
Rum-runners would starve if citizens 
obeyed the law. 

“IT can’t tell you about prohibition but 
I can tell you what I think of drink. 
It has caused more misery than any one 
thing in the world. It has caused po- 
litical, moral and social corruption and 
never has it helped man in his struggle 
from the material to the spiritual. And 
that after all is what counts in life. In 
fact it is the only purpose of life—just a 
struggle from the material to the spir- 
itual, and drink has always hindered 
man in that upward struggle. 


About the Flapper 


“Now about flapper$. I have never 
been really able to define a flapper, but 
I suppose you mean modern young 
women. I realize that she has more 
freedom than she had in my day, but so 
had her mother and her grandmother. 
Perhaps she can stand more freedom 
than they. After all, we only learn by 
our own mistakes. I may be amazed 
at the sight of bare legs and arms and 
short hair, but surely it is far healthier 
than iong skirts and tight waists and 
eurl papers. I believe this is a transient 
time for women. They have been ab- 
normally guarded and protected up to 
mow. Virtue was in many cases found- 
ed on fear, and there is surely no posi- 
tive value in that sort of negative, driv- 
en virtue, 

‘What one notices so much is how 
rapidly the world has changed in the last 
ten years. And both here and in Eng- 
land the greatest change has been in 
women. No longer are they classed for 
political purposes with criminals, paup- 
ers and lunatics. No longer are they 
classed as weaklings physically. Look 
at the Channel swimmers! I rejoiced 
when Miss Ederle did it. Not because 
she was an American born of German 
Parents, but because she was a woman. 
And I rejoiced even a little prouder 
when Mrs. Corson—a mother—did it, 
and women have had another triumph 
since then. I read of a lady in Rhode 
Island who managed to consume two 
pecks of clams and ate every man under 
the table, showing our digestive organs 
as well as our muscles are superior to 
man’s. 

“Just consider! Women have had the 
vote in England only eight years and 
only seven in America. I have been in 
Parliament seven years—sometimes it 
seems 700—and for three years I was 
the only woman, I can’t say despised and 
rejected, but often surprised and de- 
jected. Surprised at our male legisla- 
tors’ respect for prejudice and dejected 
at their subconscious prejudice against 
women in public life, but I must say 
that they have acquitted themselves like 
men and are almost cheerfully resigned 
to their fate, at least our fate. And yet 


when I look back over my seven years 
in Parliament and think what changes 
the vote has made in England I am not 
discouraged. Of course it wasn’t the 
fact of my being in Parliament that 
made the change. The change was 
made by the thinking women on the 
outside, thinking with the vote. 
* * * 

“The machine politician doesn’t like 
women. They can’t be counted on, they 
are an unknown quantity, they Say. So 
it would seem that women are still up 
to their old trick of keeping men guess- 
ing. Well, it is better to keep them 
guessing than to be led blindly by them. 

“And women are not as uncertain as 
some men would have you think. For 
instance, no matter what you or I say 
about prohibition, you hear on all sides 
that women will never go back on it. 
Surely they are showing political stabil- 
ity and vision on that subject. They 
are thinking of a world ahead—one 
which has been rid of rum-runners, law- 
breakers and bootleggers, in which chil- 
dren can grow up, with a reasonable 
chance of not knowing the evils of 
drink. The women are thinking. 

es & 

“We hear a good deal about the Gold- 
en Rule as applied to industry. There is 
one thing in applying it, there is anoth- 
er in accepting it, and it is not rules 
that count so much as the hearts of 
men and women. I am not discouraged 
about the heart of the world. Just let’s 
stop and think for one moment. The 
world’s greatest war is only eight years 
old. In that war 10,000,000 men were 
killed in action and 20,000,000 died of 
wounds, faniine and sickness as a result 
of it. This war was fought among peo- 
ple of different races, different languages 
and different laws. 


Is Proud of the League 


“Already, after eight years, we have 
in Europe a League of Nations with 
the chief enemy nation, Germany, in it. 
No matter what you think in America, 
we are proud of that achievement and 
now let’s compare this World War with 
our Civil War here. In that war 1,000,- 
000 men were killed. It was fought 
among people with one language, one 
currency and the same laws, yet it was 
not until twelve years afterward that 
you got the South represented in Con- 
gress, as every one knew carpet-bag- 
gers did not represent the South. 


“Don’t Let’s Be Pharisees” 


“Don’t let’s be Pharisees. I want to 
see women facing up to all social, moral 
and industrial questions fearlessly. Fear 
is a sign of failure. Don’t be led astray 
by politicians who, in appealing for your 
vote, try to stir up your prejudices eith- 
er local, national or international. There 
are always men and women who will 
shout, ‘My country; right or wrong!’ but 
I have noticed that the flag-wavers are 
generally not the flag-savers, and the 
men who defend the flag are the last to 
boast of it. The people who help their 
countries are the ones who are willing 
to face up what is wrong in it and strive 
to put it right. Believe me, no country 
is entirely right.and no country is en- 
tirely wrong. 

“Greatness does not lie in material 
things, and we can thank God that His 
laws are such that materialism never 
satisfies. The English speaking coun- 
tries are not so materialistic as less 
prosperous countries would like to think, 
and I believe that their progress and suc- 
cess have been because always they have 
had men and women who have sought 
first the Kingdom of God and great char- 
acters like Nurse Cavell, who left to the 
world those glorious, true words: ‘Patriot- 
ism is not enough.’ And we women have 
got to carry that out by showing the whole 
world that our love is great enough to 
cover all of its needs and help solve 
some of its problems.” 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


ére made of high-quality rube 
ber — flexible, long wearing. 
They have sturdy gray soles, 
uppers red or black—come in 
knee to hip lengths 








like this 


gives extra wear * * 


OU can stretch a strip cut 
from a “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
upper more than 5 times its own 
length! No finer, more durable 
scubber was ever put into a boot 
—and it means flexibility under 
the bends and strains—long wear 
when other boots split and crack. 
The extra wear in a “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot is built in all 
through. Look at it! The sole is 
oversize—as tough as the tread 
of a tire. And at every vital point 
in the boot, from 4 to 11] separate 





The “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washescleanlike 
aboot. Either red or black 
—4or5 buckles 


layers of strong rubber and fabric 
reinforcements are anchored in 
—to give extra strength. No 
matter where the hard wear 
comes, this boot stands up! 


Seventy-five years of experi- 
ence in making waterproof foot- 
wear is back of “U.S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots and overshoes. They 
fit better, they look better, they 
wear better. Get a pair—and 
notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 






BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 


Arctics' Rubbers 
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FRANKLIN W. CRISTMAN 


Independent Republican Candidate 
for U. S. Senator from New York 


AVote For Cristman 
IS A VOTE TO 


Defeat an enemy of the public welfare 

Elect a champion of the public good 

Insure a square deal for farmers 

Uphold the Constitution and American traditions 


Protect and enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 





Continue the benefits of prohibition 
Rescue party government from liquor control 


Support the Coolidge Administration 


Put principle above party and vote for a bona-fide farm 
mwhner ang active Granger who is familiar with agricultural 
problems and admirably qualified to represent the interests 
of New York State farmers in the United States Senate. 


INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
Suite 161, Ilotel Imperial, New York City. 





Date soiled imvaietin ecient aa intial let en cn eel ‘* 
D. W. WILBUR, Treas. 
Suite 161, Hotel Imperial, 
New York City. 
Enclosed find my campaign contribution of $....... — 
to aid in the election of Senator Cristman. 











Checks should be made payable to D. W. Wilbur, Treasurer. 
Literature and i: mation concerning the campaign will be gladly 
furnished free of charge upon request. 




















(Political Advertisement) 
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Christmas Ideas 


The Handy Needlewoman Needs Only a Hint 


ERE is a page of dainty and attrac- 

tive gifts for Christmas—or for one’s 
own use, for that matter! The designs 
are effective, yet are planned not to be 
too much work. Complete instructions 
for working come with each article, yet 
the worker is free to change and adapt 
according to her own ideas. The material 
in each case is of good quality and plainly 
stamped for working. No floss is included 
as most workers have their own pet variety 
of floss and prefer to work out their own 





ideas as to colors. The price for goods 
is correspondingly lower than if floss were 


included. 


Krinkle Krepe Bed Spread 
This spread is of fine quality krinkle 
krepe, is wide enough for double bed and 
long enough to cover the pillows or bolster 
roll. The design is most effective but is 





easy to do. This spread No, 1431, will be 
sent postpaid for $3.98. Fringe for finish 
may be had at slight additional expense. 
Christmas Dollies 
These Christmas dollies come stamped 
for embroidery in easy designs. They are 
attractive in their colors of white tinted 
in natural colors, or in colored suitings of 
blue, gold, tangerine or 
rose. They are sixteen 
inches in length when, 
finished, a nice cuddly size. 
Be sure to state number 
and color desired when 
ordering. Price 30 cents 
each, F 
Dainty Dimity Aprons 
For gifts, for personal 
use, or for church fairs, 
these charming aprons are 
just the thing. An ex- 
ceptionally good quality of 
dimity is used and the 
goods is not “skimped”. 
Be sure to state the num- 
ber of apron desired when 
ordering. Price 64 cents 
each, postpaid. 


Nice House Dress 


Rose-colored material suitable for a 
house frock and stamped with a design 
easy to work makes this number very 
popular. There is enough material so that 
the dress can be made to fit comfortably 
up to size 42. In ordering give dress 
number 1391. Price $1.25 postpaid. 

The wise shopper will send in her order 
at once before the Christmas rush begins 
and delays are inevitable. 





Fruit Salad 

As a “Christmas Gift from the Farm” I 
have always found that jars of fruit 
salad were greatly appreciated, and as I 
can make them from my own pantry 
canned supply (with the exception of the 
canned pineapple which is bought) they 
represent little expense. 

I take a quart jar of canned sliced 
peaches, one of apricots, one of pears 





(which I cut in small pieces) and a pint 
jar of cherries. Add a can of sliced pine- 
apple, cut in small pieces. Place in large 
kettle and bring to a boil, then seal in 
sterilized jars. —Elsie D. Yale, Calif. 





Radio Enjoyment 

ID you ever notice that you can enjoy 

loud speaker entertainment more fully 
if you have bright lights out and only a 
dim reddish light, perhaps a floor or table 
lamp, glowing near the set? Bright lights 
attract the attention elsewhere in the room, 
but with faint lights the senses are most 
alive to what is being offered at the 
broadcast studio. Just try it!—B. Foote. 





Ordinary window screens covered 
with muslin make good ventilators for 
winter windows. 
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Home Studies 


A Mother Keeps the Five-to-Seven Age Busy Learning Usetul Things 


HE mother whose child is of an age 
to long for xnowledge, especially to 
wish to learn to read, yet is not old enough 
to start to district school, has a problem 
on her hands which perhaps these sugges- 
tions may clear up somewhat. They have 
been and are still being successfully fol- 
lowed by a mother of my acquaintance. 

Reading may be taught at home, by 
word instead of by letter. That is, in- 
stead of the child learning the alphabet 
first he may be taught to recognize short 
words. This is easy for most youngsters 
and they usually enjoy it for they fee 
they are getting ahead fast. A success- 
ful plan for this is to write, to print in 
capital letters, and to print in small letters 
the word to be learned; a slate is handy 
for this. Or the three “types” of word 
may be marked in a book, or cards made 
or bought printed—whatever method 
seems to be most convenient and satisfac- 
tory, the main idea being to familiarize 
the child with the appearance of the chosen 
word in its common forms. Copying these 








Hallowe’en 
L. M. THoRNTON 


The breezes are rippling the river, 

The moonbeams fall ghostly and 
white, 

The maple boughs shiver and quiver, 
And eerie the sounds of the night. 

I wonder what mystery thickens, 
What terror environs the scene, 

Or is it but fancy that quickens; 
These ghosts of the weird Hallowe’en. 


A farmhouse I see in the distance, 
Grey gable, half lost in the shade, 
I bless the mere fact of existence, 
For from it there issues a maid. 
Her eyes are as dark as the raven, 
Her locks have his color and sheen; 
No shadow shall find me a eraven 
Though this be the weird Hallowe’en. 


She comes through the orchard, not 
fearing, 
Though dark and unpleasant her way, 
Each moment my covert is nearing, 
The heavens no longer are gray. 
*Twas Cupid who guided, I’m certain, 
His night is this night, well I ween, 
And softly he lifted the curtain 
For Love on this weird Hallowe’en. 








helps him to memorize them and make him 


familiar with the proper use of a pencil. 

If he finds it hard at first to copy the 
writing let him make each written letter 
separate from, though close to, the others 
of the word. Perhaps you will prefer 
to omit the writing entirely. In any case 
twenty to thirty minutes at a time will be 
about all a child can devote to any one 
task, as children tire quickly. 

Much of the memory work in arithmetic 
may be taught at home if the child cares 
at all for it. Counting first, of course, 
then the “combinations” such as “two and 
two are four,” “one from two leaves one,” 
and so on, these being mercly a matter of 
memorizing, they require little effort on 
mother’s part to teach them. 

Simple physiology and hygiene should 
be taught at home by the founding of good 
health habits and the explanation of their 
necessity. A child will more readily brush 
his tecth regularly, chew his food 
thoroughly, and do other important things, 
if he knows why he should. 

All simple stories one can find in maga- 
zines, books, etc., (or that one may make 
up, by “dressing up” the truth in story 
form), about children and customs of other 
countries help make geography clearer to 
the small mind. It is surprising what a 
fund of geographical information may be 
learned by a child from well-chosen tales 
having to do with certain places, or coun- 
tries. History may be taught in such a 
way also. What little boy wouldn’t be 
thrilled by the story of Paul Revere’s 
ride, and what small girl wouldn’t like 
the story of Betsey Ross? And these are 
but two examples. Why shouldn’t mothers 
make the most famous characters of his- 
tory familiar to their children before 
school work is possible? History would 
then be more fascinating when studied 


from a book, with these familiar names 
greeting the child frequently from the 
pages. “Telling” stcries, whether history 
or otherwise, is always more interesting 
than reading them, unless there is plenty 
of dialogue to make the reading interest- 
ing. 

Two small boys I know, are familiar 
with most all the nursery rhymes, and 
can also quote from many poems for older 
children and grown-up folks. It is sur- 
prising how well a child will understand 
a poem supposedly for older people, if it is 
clearly and slowly read. In my reading 
to these little feliows I frequently pause 





For The New Dresses 


— Pattern 2855 can 


im ' be made most attrac 
<t/ tive for school wear tf 
i ae made up in plain wool 
> jersey trimmed with 


checked jersey. Chal- 
lis, wool rep or flan- 
nel would be equally 
as good. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10 
12 end 14 years. In 
the 8 year old 
size only 1% 
yards of 40- 
~~, inch material 
with % yard 
of 40 inch 
contrasting 43 
required. 
Price 13c. 
















Pattern 2864 is 
ideal for the dress 
for extra “nice” 
wear. Much style 
is achieved with 
the minimum of 
effort. The _ skirt 
with tts front shir- 
ring is attached to 
@ camisole whith 
hasshoulder 
straps. Chiffon 
velvet, silk crepe, 
sulk jersey or crepe 
satin would suit 
for this design. It 
comes in sizes 16, 





18 years, 36, 38, ‘T) 
40, 42 and 44 in- { | } 
ches bust measure. J's 
The 36-inch size \ | 
requires 354 yards \ 
of 40-inch mater- \ 
tal with 7% yard of \ . 
32-inch = material \ Bit 2 4 
for separate cam- Lt 4a : 
tsole, Price 13c. ) | \ 
on bf SS 
2) ) 
ea) — 
' 2 
Ky 
ins Pattern 2860 
Y shows a delight- 
NX ful sports dress 
| tS with sts spward 
. curving line in 
front. The scarf 


collar and ar- 
row wrist bands 
| that tie in bows 
‘are typical of the scea- 
son’s mode. The pat- 
~ tern cuts im sizes 16, 18 
\ years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
“ “(4 and 44 inches bust 
( measure. The 36-inch 
| if size requires 3 yards of 
} 40-inch material with 4 


I] sard of 36-inch con- 


trasting. Price 13c. 
| 2460 


\\{ 
fos \ 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with the correct remittance in stamps 
or coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). Add 12c for one of our new 
Fall and Winter Fashion books and 
send to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 
New York City. 














to allow any questions asked as to the 
meanings of phrases or words, and I make 
any explanation I think needed whether 
they ask or not. They frequently quote 
a line or mention <r incident from some 
poem several days after hearing it, that 


proves they have understood and remem- 
bered much of it. Poe’s “The Raven” 
pleased them by its “never-nevermore,” 
and while it is really, otherwise, beyond 
them as yet, they will re-read it many 
times and understand it all in due time. 


“The Courtship *of Miles Standish” 
pleased, also. ‘These are but two ex- 
amples. Now those children have their 


full quota, daily, of children’s rhymes and 
stories, but in giving them a taste, also 
daily, of something more grown-up, I 
feel that I am endowing them with i. 
healthy mental appetite, a desire for good 
reading, and an ambition to do a great 
deal of it; and too, I am providing “ex- 
ercise” for their young brains in giving 
them rather hard “work” to do. Their 
vocabularies are excelient and their un- 
derstanding of “hard” words is growing 
better. Such reading is pleasant and it 
makes a child think. It also teaches the 
correct use of good English. 

Last but by no means least, “Mother” 
should read or tell religious stories, every 
day if possible. A child of four may be 
taught the fundamental truths of religion 
and may know the stories of the principal 
events in the old testament, and the new 
testament. In these formative years the 
foundation of the spiritual life should be 
firmly established. It is rarely difficult, 
for practically every child will love these 
stories if they are properly and carefully 
told, and the home is the first place a 
child’s religious impressions are formed. 
Let them, therefore be clear-cut and 
strong. 

There are many things a child can learn 
at home, in an interesting way, if “Mother” 
can find the time to teach him. He can 
learn to spell, and learn nature study, he 
can learn of Indian customs, anything in 
fact, that Mother can “pick up” from 
memory or her own reading may be passed 
on to the child at home, under school age 
yet with a hunger for knowledge that must 
somehow be gratified. Much that he is 
told may be forgotten, or nearly so, for 
awhile, but it will all be helpful, and 
childish memory is a tenacious thing. 

If we fill the ‘ittle heads with good 
things to think about, always, there will 
be no room for bad things someone else 
might try to slip in. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us to be prompt in supplying new 
“materials,” clean and worthwhile for this 
reason if no other. And above all, never 
lie to any child, sooner or later he will 
find out, if you do, and will no longer trust 
you at all—MaserLrte Ropert. 


Beau Geste 
(Continued from page 12) 


a thorough search for a living man, a hale 
and hearty, healthy soldier, in a_ small 
place into which he had been sent to open 
a gate? Mon Dieu! he has legs! He has 
a tongue in his head! If he were here, 
wouldn’t he be here?’ I asked. 

“Murdered perhaps,’ was the reply. 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Now we'll reconstruct 
this crime, first reading what is on this 
paper,’ and I opened the stiffened fingers 
and took it. There was a dirty crumpled 
torn envelope there, too. Now Georges, 
prepare yourself. You are going to show 
a little emotion, my frozen Englishman!” 

“It was a most extraordinary document,” 
continued de Beaujolais. “I’ll show it to 
you when we get on board the ship. It 
was something like this: On the envelope 
was, ‘To the Chicf of Police of Scotland 
Yard and all whom it may concern.’. And 
on the paper, ‘Confession. Important. 
Urgent. Please publish. 

For fear that any innocent person may 
be suspected, I hereby fully and freely 
confess that it was I, and I alone, who 
stole the great sapphire known as “Blue 
Water.”’”... 

“What!” shouted George Lawrence, 
jumping up. “What? What are you say- 
ing, de Beaujolais?” 

“Ahal my little George,” smiled the 
Frenchman, gloating. “And where is the 
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Clothes made thoroughly 
clean more quickly, more 
easily with Fels-Naptha! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working together 
in Fels-Naptha, give you 
extra help you’d hardly ex- 
pect of any other soap, no 
matter what its form. Safe 
and thorough! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 


cw. 


Colds 


Do the utmost—tonight 


A cold calls for quick help. Stop it 
at once. Open the bowels, check the 
fever, tone the system. 

HILL’S is the best way known. 
It is so efficient that we paid $1,000,- 
000 for it. Millions now employ it. It 
stops the cold in 24 hours, then does 
all else you need. Take it today, and 
tomorrow you will have that cold in 
hand. Don't rely on any help lesg 
complete, less effective. 

Price 30c¢ 


Be Sure I's, «SSN Tig 
& 











CASCARA 34 QUININE 


Get Red Box “ReaggsO™ with Portrait 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), . Vesta, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. 











For $2.75 
phree PURE SILK STOCKINGS "pr S275 
We employ no agents the resultant commission savings go 
to you in the form of high grade pure silk sto kings mere 
cerized top, beel and toc. Seamed back, full length, ravel 
stop, narrowed ankle. Latest smart New York shades, At- 
mosphere, Champagne, Silver, Moonlight, Rose Bluske 
Beige, French grey, Sunset and about 50 others. 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON NOW 
. . . * . * c 


PRINCESS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
115 Franklin Strect, New York City. 


Please send me a box of three pair silk stockings, size 
96sannae OP  énccccccucvaccees 2 oe oe 
postman $2.75 (plus fee for returning money) when hé 
delivers the stockings. It is understood that if I am 
not satistied with the stockings I may return them and@ 


you will refund the money I have 


BD onc atcte se ceesetcressbeeeesatevaeeereeae « 
UD. okie d vain tacisusesseccuayennssenereses « 
City ee ee - Blate ..cscecece - 

No One, two or tl col may be selected fer 
each box. 





—— | 





phlegme Britannique now, may I askt 

George Lawrence started at his friend 
incredulous, open-mouthed 

“But that is Lady Brandon’s jewel!..«~ 
What on earth....” stammered Lawrence, 
sitting down heavily. “Are you romancing, 
de Beaujolais? Being funny?” 

“T am telling you what was written om 
this paper—which I will show you when 
I get at my desjatch-case, my friend,” was 
the reply. 


(Tr ——-Continued) 
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Read These 








Classified Ads 


sihed Adve 
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ng Rates 


the rate of 7 cents a word, 
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Making Hens Pay Their Way 


Continued from page 3) 


The last 
built. I 
cost of these and 


worked out in practice. She re- 


is under construction two 


houses are very warmly asked 
Mrs. Owen about the 
how they 
plied that the extra c was more than 
repaid in extra eggs and c i 
caring for the fowls. 

“With muslin curtains,” she said, 


mvycnience im 


“the 





























hens may be all right at night and if it 
turns cold they may be half frozen by 
morning With the system we have, I 
know they will be comfortable no 
natter it the weather may be. Of course 
sts n to build the houses this way, 
but we are able to keep more hens in each 
pen so that the cost per hen is about the 
ume Last winter I kept accounts on 
two houses, on 1 ventilating system 
and one with muslin curtains and for the 
nth of January 300 hens in the house 
V the ventilating system returned us 
$22.50 more than the same number in the 
house with the muslin tains.” 

Until 1925 the hatchi was done in four 
small lamp heated machines with a total 
capacity of 1500 eggs. These required a 
lot of time and care and Mr. and Mrs 
Owen decided it would pay to sell these 


ind buy a modern coal heated machine. 
A 4320 egg mammoth was installed in 
January of 1925. Besides the decreased 


amount of labor and time required to care 


machine the quality of the chicks 


for this 


is increased and better hatches are secured. 





One hatch of 675 chicks from 720 untested 
eggs was unusually good Mrs. Owen 
says their hatches have always been satis- 
factory, even in cold weather and they are 

Il pleased with their purcha Coal 
stove hovers are used for brooding the 
ch > 


In 1922 a farm electric light plan and 


vater stem wv installed, which sup- 
plies light and water to the house. barn 
and henhouses and also gives power to 
nerate a w € and the radio set. Cur- 
rent from tl storage battery runs a 
rot which in turn operates a deep well 
mp rl n pump and pressure 


tank are housed in the well house which 


nderground 


so that the 


water in 





the tank is always cool The system is 
uutomatic and the pump starts whenever 
the pressure drops below a certain point 
Those who are interested and who are 
thinking of installing a lighting plant will 
be interested to know that in spite of the 
rather severe use that the plant has had 
I itteries are still in good condition. 
The mailman came while I was there 
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N. Y. 


and left a check for some eggs sent last 
week and a copy of the “Producers Price 
Current” which gives quotations of prices 
on the New York market for the previous 
day. I interested to find that Mrs. 
Owen was a subscriber as it shows how 
closely she follows the market. The re- 
turns for the last eggs sent were within a 
very few cents of the highest New York 


for New Jersey MHennery 


was 


quotations 
Whites. Mrs. Owen also said that they 
listen in to get the market reports by 
radio and enjoy the many fine farm talks 
given by the different stations. 

“We have never lost a case of eggs” 
said Mrs. Owen. “We ship only to ree 
liable dealers and have had occasion seve 
eral times to ask the AMERICAN AGRICUL« 
tTuRIST Service Bureau about the reliabil- 
ity of various firms. We try to follow 
Mr. Ohm's advice and find out before we 
ship rather than afterward and have saved 
money by doing this.” 

For a number of years, the mash was 
mixed on the farm but when the flock in- 
creased in numbers it was found that too 


much labor was required and a ready 
mixed ration was used. The galvanized 
iron hoppers used, prevent wasting of 


feed and in this way pay for themselves. 
Wet mash is fed during the summer and 
Mrs. Owen has found that she can save 
time by putting the mash in the trough, 
dry, and mixing it there. 

“We believe in feeding heavily,” said 
Mrs. Owen. “Our hens are big and we 
feed all the grain they will eat at night. 
We buy wheat from local growers and 
mix it with corn. We give them some 
variety by feeding all wheat at times for 
perhaps one meal and then feeding all 
corn for a meal. We ieed the growing 
stock heavily too. We made some coops 
for fattening broilers, which can be taken 
ipart and stored away after we are 
through with them for the year. We find 
it pays as we get about two cents more a 
pound for the broilers in addition to the 
added amount they weigh. We also fat 
the hens we sell by shutting them up and 
feeding heavily on whole corn. We keep 
culling the flock all the time, so that we 
will have no hens around that are not pay- 
ing their way.” 

The gradual increase in the size of 
hen business has resulted in a decrease in 
the number of cows kept as well as the 
keeping of better cows. Mr. Owen show- 
ed me a fine purebred Guernsey bull that 
is five years old. He recently had an op- 

rtunity to buy this animal, because the 
owner wished to prevent inbreeding in his 
herd. He also has a purebred cow and 
one purebred calf. The Owen farm has 
been in the family since Mr. Owen was 
It is in the edge of Steu- 


the 





two vears old. 


| ben County potato section, and although 
| potato growing is somewhat of a sides 
j line, Mr. Owen raised two or three acres 


every vear. Hay is an important source 
of income. Last year a car of hay was 
sold and it is expected that two cars will 
| Id this With the number of 


wos of 


winter. 


ns that are kept, a large amount 


| manure is available from them to keep up 





the soil fertility so that in this case sell- 
i ay from the farm does not mean that 


soil is becoming less fertile 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen have four children, 
thr girls and a boy. The oldest girl 


attending the teachers training 
class in C the next oldest girl is in 


her second vear at the Painted Post High 


rning 


School while Dorothy, who is ten and 
Howard who is six are attending the local 
Hetrict school 

‘M nent is the important thing and 
t s a lot of ground”, said Mrs. 
Owen “Although one can learn a lot 
from books it is important to get exe 

I asked when the next house is to be 


with a laugh. 


satisfied 


built and Mrs. Owen replied 

“Mr. Owen says I must be 
this one is finished.” 

She did not say, however, whether she 
had agreed or whether she is still planning 
to win him over and increase the business 
still further —H. L. Cosrirne. 
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Service Bureau 


Subscribers Teli Oi Their Experiences With Home Work Plan 


i have read in your magazine that you 
will try and help a person about answering 
have answered one to the Linnit 


ads. 1 
Service, Inc., 40 Market Street, Lynn, 
Mass., about work at home. This company 


will supply material but | must send $7.50 


for their Weavesetter with which to make 
the scarfs. They will buy them when 
made. 

Now will you please let me know If this 
firm is all right.—M. A. R., New York. 
Fenced the most convincing way te 

answer the above question is to pu! lish 
two letters we have received from: our 
subscribers who have had experience with 
this concern. At the request of our sut 
scribers we are omitting their names and 
initials, although we mention the states 
in which they live. The first, wnich is as 
follows, comes from a subscriber in New 
Jersey: 


lt have read each week with interest your 
Service Bureau, now |! wonder if you can 
help me or give me some information. 

About seven weeks ago | answered an 
advertisement of the Linnit Service Com- 
pany who offered a machine whereby scarfs 
could be knit. They would supply wool and 
buy scarfs at fifty cents each. The cost of 
the Weavesetter was $7.50. 

Hesitating but anxious to make money at 
home |} filled in the blank with name, ad- 
dress, etc., and sent $7.50. The blank also 
stated that $7.50 wasn’t the purchase price 
but lease price and at the end of one year 
| must again pay $7.50. Not wanting to 
get a “cat in the bag’? on my hands, |! 
wrote on the bottom of the sheet of paper 
that | didn’t want them to send it uniess 
1 had the privilege of returning it within a 
week if not satisfied. 

They sent it—two sticks about 15 Inches 
long, each having 16 nails driven in them, 
aiso a tong typewritten sheet of directions 
with which | could never make a scarf and 
about 4 small balls of cotton. Within 24 
hours ! returned the entire outfit by insur- 
ed mail requesting my money back. 

In about 10 days they sent word that ! 
had no good reason to request my money. 
They had sent the Weavesetter as promis- 
ed and it wasn’t their fault | didn’t keep 
it. Now can ! get my money back? 1! need 
it badly and left nccessities go to pay out 
that money. If you cannot handle the 
matter can you give me advice. 


are 
which we have re- 
of a New 


second letter, 
ceived tells of the experience 
York reader. 

Sometime tast winter, in January | think, 
' cannot give the date, | saw an advertise- 
ment from a firm in Lynn, Mass., for work 
at home, which ! answered. It proved to 
be a machine which they called the 
Weavesetter. They charge a rental of $7.50 
a year and agree to furnish work (making 
scarfs) ali the time, saying it was easy to 
earn $12.00 per week. 

I sent for the Weavesetter. It was a long 
time before it came, then only material for 
one scarf. They pay 60 cents per scarf. ! 
made it and sent it. It was several weeks 
before | heard from them. Then they sent 
enough yarn for one more. | made that 
and returned It. After another long delay 
they sent yarn for one more. Then ! wrote 
them | would not do any more work for 
them. They broke thelr contract from the 
start now of course, | would like my money 
back but hardly expect that. Their address 
is Linnit Service, Inc., 40 Market Street, 


1 hie 


Lynn, Mass. 

We have received a number of in- 
qu from subscribers who have been 
2) ched with the proposition. When 
we first received letters concerning the 

init Service, Inc. we wrote the Cham- 


ber of C 
follows: 


mmerce of Lynn, Mass., as 








Wire: Where are you going, dear? 

UNsuccessFUL SuRBURBAN GARDNER: 
Out to water the worms and bugs im 
the garden!—Lire. 











We have an inquiry from one of our sub- 
scribers who has been solicited by the Lin- 
nit Service, Inc., to do work at home aur- 
ing her spare time. We have never neard 
of this firm and are wondering lf you can 
give us any information as to their reliabii- 
ity. 


In reply we received the following com- 
munication in mimeographed form on the 


letterhead of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which indicates that they have had suf- 
ficient inquiry concerning this concern to 
issue a mimeographed reply. The secre- 


tary of the Chamber writes: 

| have investigated the concern referred 
to In your letter and am not convinced that 
their proposition is a good one. 

The apparatus which they furnish its 
worth about 25 cents and the work which 
can be produced on it would not yield more 
than a few cents per hour. 

There may be nothing fraudulent In con- 
nection with this proposition, but | cannot 
recommend it to you very highly. 


We referred all of the correspondence 
we have pertaining to the Linnit Service, 
Inc., to the office of the inspector of the 





Little Valley Subscriber Re- 
ceives $68.72 Insurance 
Indemnity 


Little Valley, New York, 
Sept. 28th, 1926. 


E. C. Weatherby 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to express my thanks for 
the check of $68.72 which I received 
from the North American Accident 
Insurance Company, after my acci- 
dent. I can’t express how thankful 
I am that I had such a protection, as 
it surely came in the nick of time. I 
also had several people say to me, 
Why you never will get a cent from 
that company, and I thought, “That 
remains to be seen.” If you wish to 
publish this in your paper, I am wilil- 
ing and also thank you for the inter- 
est you have taken in me. I surely 
will speak a good word for the North 
American Accident Company at all 
times, and place. 

Mrs. Inez I. Finch, 
Little Valley, N. Y. 
Route 2. 











U. S. Post Office in New York City. We 
were informed by one of the members of 
the staff of the post office inspectors that 
the operations of the Linnit Service are 
unquestionably in violation of the postal 
laws. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been 
advised by the New York post office to 
refer the entire matter to the Boston post 
office which has jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory in which Lynn, Mass., is included. 
When we hear from the Boston office we 
shall present the facts obtained from their 
investigations. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has warned 
its readers time and time again of schemes 
that are apparently contriving to get the 
“almighty dollar” rather than to give bona 
fide home work with income possibilities. 


We publish the facts as we have found 
them concerning the Linnit Service, Inc., 
in order that others may use this cor- 


respondence for their own guidance. Need- 
Jess to say we do not hold out much hope 
for a satisfactory adjustment of these com- 
plaints. 


Questions About Investments 


! bought 10 shares of stock In Victoria 
Cotton Milis Company, Victoria, Texas. Do 
you consider this a safe investment?—J. K., 
Miss. 

We have no record of this company. 
Apparently it is an entirely local con- 
cern as to the investment merit of which 
a local banker is the best judge. 

The big advantage in saving comes 
in investing the savings wisely. Your 
banker can advise you. 


* + * 


1 would like to know about Investing in 
the Penn Public Service Corp of Johns- 
town, Pa. 1! am enclosing a clipping which 
explains Itself. 


Associated Gas & Electric 6% per cent 
preferred is reasonably good. We see no 


objection to your putting a part of your 
funds in this security. 
* * * 


What is your opinion of first mortgage 
bonds as an investment for a farmer who 
would not be able to keep track of the 
Property or ever see it say as on large 
hotels and apartment houses in our large 
cities? is the F. H. Smith Company of 
Washington, D. C., reliable and to be 
trusted? Would you consider it a good In- 
vestment to buy a small amount of the 
bonds of this company ?—J. W., New York. 


The mortgage house you name has a 
good reputation but there is something in 
the objection you make that the purchaser 
is unable to keep track of the property 
for himself. He has to rely entirely on 
the judgment and reputation of the house 
that sells the bond. Moreover such bonds 
are usually not readily marketable and if 
you require the money on short notice 
this might be an objection. 

s+: 

Wilt you please advise me frankly Just 
what you think of stock in Maygar Penz- 
vaito Bank stock now selling at $2.00 a 
1 am considering investing a small 
it as a pure speculation. i 
is the largest financial In- 
stitution In Eastern Europe and the 6th 
largest In all of Europe, having been 
established in 1829 and paid, earned divi- 
dends since then except in one year 1873. 
it owns 9 banks in Budapest, five in 
vicinity of Budapest and part of four other 
banks with combined capitalization of 
$30,000,000 Gold. it is also heavily in- 
terested in 14 other banks. Its capitaliza- 
tion is 800,000,000 Kronen. 


We do not know anything about this 
European bank but our guess is that any 
price you pay for the stock will be high. 
There is no question about it being a 
speculation. 


share? 
amount in 
understand it 


Fashions Change—In Kitchens 
(Continued from page 3) 


Aluminum Cooker. Mrs. Sherman Silsby, 
Gasport; Selfseal Pressure Cooker; Mrs. 
Edna Porter, Beechwood. 

Oneida—Mrs. Clinton E. Davis, New 
Hartford; Selfseal Pressure Cooker; Mrs. 
Arthur C. Suppe, Clinton; $10.00. Mrs. 
Henry E. Smith, R. D. 1, Ava; $5.00. 

Onondaga—Mrs. Stewart Warner, R. F. 
D. 3, Syracuse; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. 
Mrs. Bryan K. Gurnee, East Skaneateles; 
Colgate Package. Mrs. Carolyn M. 
Peake, Plainville; Bread and fruit knife. 

Orleans—Mrs. C. I. Hamilton; Selfseal 
Pressure Cooker. Mrs. Charles Patten, 
Mrs. Chester Lyman. 

Otsego—Mrs. Reo Ritter, Edmeston, 
N. Y.; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. 
Ernest G. Rathbun, Unadilla; 6. steel 
knives, forks and Utility knife. Mrs. J. G. 
Traver, Hartwick Seminary; Aluminum 
dish drainer. Mrs. Geo. Gobel, Otego; 
Steam Cooker. 

Saratoga—Names not submitted. Self- 
seal Pressure Cooker. Edlund Can 
Opener. G. L. F. Dish drainer. : 

Schuyler—Mrs. Albert Barrett, Odessa; 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. Mott 
Smith, Watkins Glen; New Idea Service 
Table. Mrs. Chas. E. Stamp, Reading 
Center; Graduated dish drainer. Mrs. 
Floyd Grimes, Watkins Glen; Blue Whirl 
Ege Beater. Mrs. C. L. Frost, Montour 
Falls; Robeson Shure-edge knife. 

Steuben—Mrs. Howard Post, Andover, 
R. I; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. 
D. B. Bryan, Bath; Honorable Mention. 

St. Lawrence—Mrs, Frank Crary, Can: 
ton, R. F. D.; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. 
Mrs. Charles McArthur, Ogdensburg, R. 
2; Ketch-all garbage pail. 

Tompkins—Mrs. Ray Hungerford, R. D. 
3, Ithaca; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. 
John Arthur, Slaterville; 3 piece aluminum 
set. Mrs. Edward Slights, R. D. 8, 
Ithaca; stainless steel knives. Mrs. B. F. 
Tobey, R. D. 8, Ithaca; Dish Drainer. 


Ulster—Mrs. Louis LeFevre, Forest 
Glen; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Mrs. 
H. M. Eppes, Accord; Percolator. Mrs. 
Clarke Dixon, R. 3, Kingston; Kitchen 
eet. 

Warren—Mrs. E. M. Parrott, Lake 
George; Selfseal Pressure Cooker. Miss 


Pauline Richardson, R. 2, Glens Falls; 

Broilet. Mrs. Willard McEchron, R. 3, 

Glens Falls; Blue Streak Can Opener. 
Yates—Information not submitted. 


Mrs. | 














For More and Better Fruit 


There *s no question about the kind of fruit you qill 
get from Kelly trees. Kellys’ are inspected and certified 
to be True-to-Name by Dr. Shaw and his corps of exami- 
ners from the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Kellys propagation on whole root, imported seedlings 
— heaithier, sturdier trees and the greatest frult pre- 

ucers. 

Ask your nelghbors about Kelly trees. Write for ear 
Catalog and Fall price list today. Pick some fruit next 
summer by planting this Fall. We have no agentse—yeu 
deal direct with us. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., Dansville, &. (¥. 
Established 


1880 






















New FREE book quoter Re- 
duced Factory Prices. in- 
troduces sensationa’ $-Year 
Guarantee Bond on pase. 
Ranges. Furnaces. 200 8 
and sizes. Beautifu) pore 
enamel ranges and combination 
gas and coa) ranges in soft grey 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lain ename? heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as lowas $3 down, 
Smeal 24 be. shpts. 30 day 
free tria).360 test. Sat- 
isfaction qusemten . 26 Goicseke yn 
| ness 600.000 customers. 
for your copy of this FREE ae 
STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
801 


Rochester Ave. 
“A Kalamazoo 


aa, 
p Direct ta You" 




















Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Just build a GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed onto your hen CT.B. 
house and you will get amazing egg yields al’ Lt A be- 
cause GLASS CLOTH — —y sun’e pa oa oe 
(Plain glass stops them.) In use 8 

success, Ideal for storm doors and windows and m 


closures. Transparent, wa 
Ss CIAL ae 0 for big sii 


teed. Instructions, Feading fo 
3 tons u o- 
PNG AT AG priced Instru Cato, 









Eggs” mete each order 


illustrating uses on request. (Also sold by i 


Bladen, ‘Nebr. 
Wellington, Ohic 


TURNER BROS, Dept. 01 


AS LOW AS $10 


Bay vour saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10 000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 8 AW 


PORTABLE wWwooD 
vosts ete Rippin; 


3aws firewood ‘umber, ath. 
table can be attached Lowest oriced oractica say 
made Other styles ana sizes ar noney makin: 
” orices Awe A & / ail stee 
uuarantees Sonerete Mixers —-money save 
on ali concrete 1obs 

Wrete oday tor FREE CATALOC 
showing al! «inds saws. engines 
feea milis concrete mixers an 
fence Ford& Forason Attachments 
ete Ful ot survrising oargains 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 4 Belleville. Pa 

























Abs scobins seduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness, 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
1-S free, Write for it today. 

“sRead this: “Horse had large swelling 
_just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 

Absorbine foryears withgreat succesa 


“ABSORBINE 


PAT OFF 
an St., Springtield, Mass. 














TRADE MARK REG U 


W. F. YOUNG, inc. 573 











LIME 


Delivered by truck direct on the farm or by reflrend 


in carload lots or leas at lowest cost 
Jobe 3}. Harvey , Legal St. & P.R.R. Newark, #. A : 
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EVERY CITIZEN 
WHO BELIEVES IN | 
PROGRESSIVE GOVERNMENT | { 


WILL VOTE FOR 
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Hon. Robert F. Wagner 


DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 


| United States Senator 


| JUDGE WAGNER IS 


| A Man Of The People 
| ea, A Man For The People 
| A Man Who Has Stood By The People 


His Long Record of Intelligent Public Service 
Merits Your Support 

































HE IS NEEDED IN WASHINGTON, LET’S SEND HIM THERE 
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